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The Appreciation of Literature 

CHAPTER I 

FIRST PRINCIPLES 

LITERATURE is an art of expression. 
The material which it employs is ex- 
perience; or, in other words, literature is the 
expression of life. Action, emotion and thought 
are the three great divisions of life, and con- ^ 
stitute experience. Literature undertakes to 
represent such experience through the medium 
of language, and to bring it home to the under- 
standing of the reader. It is obvious that 
literature makes its appeal to the individual 
mind and is intelligible only in so far as the 
individual is able to comprehend its language 
and interpret the experience there embedded. 
A good reader is an author's best fortune, for 
the writer strives in vain unless he be under- 
stood. The reader's own experience is the key 
to literature. It may be direct experience, 

events and passions personal to himself; or it 
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iui^y iic ifuiircct» events and passions obsored 
III the earet*r of others, or at least learned by 
fisfiuii^ but ill any case the power to understand 
iiiilii*ei.*t ci|M?rteiice» that i$» experience not 
uiii3\ uwii» ile|>eiids on the existence of a com- 
itiuii human nature and on the share of it 
which the feader has already realized in his own 
life iMid H^lf^cunfeiciousuess. It is by sy mpat hy 
i iUtU iiuiiKtimtiun that one enters into the lives 
(UkI lortuitvH of others; and these two faculties^ 
whioU ikv^ Ihv ^reat interpretative powers of 
UttuHtui'e, have richness^ strength and scope in 
|H^KK»i'tiou to tht^ i{uality and quantity of in- 
ilivHlUai cJii^H^rit^iice, to the depth and rangie of 
au\''< uwii life. Sympathy ;iud ima^nation 
^v tlH- tVuitii^s^ which literature must cultivates^ 
hy cAvivi^v .uni the cidi^iieiuueitt which litero- 
tHv%» luioi^ i$ in the tuaia achieved through. 
ikt^kH- It t:> {4ain thai the uppfectatiuin of 
IiKifi-^iM'v i^ ^i^ K.^MU^wts^ pru^t^i^ and depiUMbK 
ou: 'inhik-^d^^ oi cx^^k'M^kksc^ in the pennittal life 
.ii^i v>u ;;iv^()i oi tJH>^ iuiai^auve nud sytn- 
t'viU^^^Uik; i>uvk«;i>«. h«^^iK%^ X '-> .'Hamo^bje in 
ta^^ff .uni. ^(aiMia4>i^ .^t.%i ^aun^ 'fwu Jim ^^iM^sp 

U?}W4^4^ '^ ^»4M^MN4^. P^Mk ^;ft^w«i4^ t^ love tke^ 
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First Principles 

poets is a certificate of manhood, a proof that 
one has put forth the powers and appropriated 
the means of life, that one is on the way at least 
to be humanized. Literature is the foremost 
of the humanities, of those instrumentalities by 
which man becomes more completely human; 
and in the individual this end is furthered in 
proportion as he understands human nature in 
others under its various modes and brings forth 
from it in himself the richest experience of its 
capacities. Openn ess to e xperience, or sensi- 
biUty, is the prime'qiiiirty ol the good reader; 
and to this the writer adds, on the active or 
creative side, the pQS[gr_,Qf . egression tfny^itgVi 
language. These two faculties are the essen- 
tial constituents of literary genius. The appro- 
priation of a work of genius is, in a certain 
sense, a repetition of the act of creation under 
di£Ferent circumstances, and the good reader 
must share in the genius of his author in how- 
ever pale a form and on however low a scale. 
It has long been recognized that this likeness 
exists between the two; for the act of reading is 
a blending of two souls, nor is it seldom that the 
reader brings the best part, vivifying his author 

with his own memory and aspiration and im- 
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mi' ck^^if. T^gAT^' ^tL IB- mt c: Hr mTL iiie 
I/. «tf-r¥i 4h I uuir- uot' K itoe: Apprmannn 
tvt liiiviiit/ft tiK. 7» rmtne- tbiu: nor imA:: it 
mttW9^ iviit ti' ^ iiwitte- «ur ttiai Ih«^ ittdf . Aid 

KlpjH»nfnics . «iufi a hur beeii indicated, is 
ti«uu|l\ futitifl in hUn'HUrrr in a mmplex form. 
It mnv h(- ttw«fii)lv dtc^oriminated as either 
f^iHtiniii. nHlifiniil cm- iinivprRal. and in authors 
iiuiividuHlly fwmic ono «»f thrso kinds is generally 
i>T>fHioniiniint. Hxfnii is tht* type of the personal 
^▼itrc. intrn^tfs! in ln< own moods and fortmies. 
«C**h*!K* in all hi< lift* ff>rrr>. rrpatini: his heroes 
IV K^% ."^wf imap* am: Tvpeatin^: ir then: his 
*vv*^*?>«*v. ht> :^*^>l^iht^n> anii <ttsi)(n<Kms. riving 
^.- *>v^•t*^^>v th'^Mis*!' t*>e:- |!T>> Vj^gi. i> the 

ers^niT^:- t-'- Ike 
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writer; one always thinks of Borne in the same 
breath, — ** Roman Viigil," as Tennrson begins 
his noble tribute. Vii^ set forth the specific 
and pecuUar experience of the Roman state, 
giving expression to common traits and inter- 
ests, the tradition and ideals and manners of 
the empire that had come to be out of the toil 
of the fathers and was then the glory of the 
earth. Universal experience is that which is 
the same for all men, whatever their race, 
country or age, and is exemplified most plainly 
by the stories of Scripture which have had 
greatest currency, and in a single author most 
purely by Shakespeare. The scale of experience 
with which literature deals, in other words, 
b^ins with the narrow circle of the writer's 
own life and widens out through his city, people, 
nation, his age, until it includes humanity as 
such; and in the final and simplest form this 
experience is of interest, not because it was one 
man's or one nation's, but because it may be the 
experience of any man put in such circumstances. 
Every man has this threefold ply in his life; he 
has that human nature which is common to the 
race with its unchanging passions, needs and 

vicissitude of human events, and he adds to 
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4uzuiitfn" wovei o:^ mdmmiii.. nsxianal and 

uutvenm. AcaxiOt.. xdc r im^ iDore brcadlli of 

^ajniiiicaui^ xl proTXjrtioL ^ r embodies^ €k- 

|jencnfi»- mos* purej;. il th^ SbBkespeazmii or 

'Scripturiij trjit Tht wprecutioii of iitexstiire 

ill thifc tyyie ir mc^ readv. iii the ^greatest num- 

\t^ of cftMs, hecause a certain preparation in 

hkior}' or biogr^fa}- k necessarr to tiie com- 

prpfaewnoij of the national and personal trpes. 

The* direct appeal to experience, in oliier words* 

without the intervention of study, is made on the 

PDund of universal life: and to this kind, by 

virtue of the universal element in it, the most 

enduring literature belongs. 

To approach the matter in another way, life 

is infinite in the number of its phenomena, 

which taken together make up experience; but 

there is great sameness in the phenomena. The 

monotony of human life is one of the final and 

persistent impressions made upon the reader 
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as upon the traveler. It is natural, therefore, 
that a love song that was merely a personal 
effusion of feeling sung in Persia centuries ago 
should seem to pour forth the genuine emotion 
of some lover of to-day in a far-off land and 
should serve him as the verbal channel of his 
joy or grief. Emotion has thus prepared for it 
in lyric poetry of all lands a ritual already written 
and established. Action^ likewise, whose poetic 
form is epic and dramatic poetry, has a litera- 
ture of war and passion that passes current 
everywhere; and t hought , the third great form 
of experience, which is set forth in philosophy 
or science, sums up its formulas of knowledge 
and wisdom which serve equally in all languages. 
The common element is so great, the limits of 
human experience in all its forms are so re- 
stricted, that there results this easy communi- 
cation and interchange between races and ages. 
Literature, so built up and disseminated, while 
it always offers a wealth of expression for the 
normal and mediocre experience of life, the 
commonplace, nevertheless tends to prefer, in 
its high examples, that which is surpassing in 
emotion, action and thought, and to conserve 

this, however far beyond reality, as the mode 
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of overflow of the human soul in its aspiration 
and its dream of what is possible to itself. 
Man is a dreamer even more than he is an 
actor; his actions indeed are hardly more than 
fragments and relics of his dreams. This is the 
realm of the ideal, and literature treasures 
there its greatest works, those which are espe- 
cially regarded as its works of high genius in 
creative imagination. The material is still ex- 
perience, and the expression sought is still the 
expression of life, but it is experience trans- 
formed by being newly arranged and it is life 
expressed rather in its fimction of power than 
in its operation of reality. This change which 
passes upon experience and gives scope to the 
soul's power is brought about by the inter- 
vention of art; for literature is not a record of 
experience primarily and simply, but it is an 
art using experience for ulterior ends. 

Experience, things as they occur, the mere 
material of expression, is raw material, a crude 
agglomeration, life just as it comes to pass. 
If a newspaper were the complete history of a 
day, as a journalist once defined it, this would 
be an example of the expression in language 

of such experience; but it would not be litera- 
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ture, because there would have been no inter- 
vention of art in the case. The primary step 
in art is selection from the crude mass of material 
of such parts as will serve the purpose of the 
writer; these parts are then combined so as to 
make a whole, that is, they are put in necessary 
relations one with another such that if any part ^ 
were to be taken away the whole would fall to 
pieces through lack of support; a whole so 
constructed is said to have organic unity, the 
unity of an organism. This unity is the end 
of art, and the steps to it are selection and 
logical combination. This is true of the arts 
in general, and gave rise to Michael Angelo's 
well-known definition, — "art is the purgation 
of superfluities." In literature such construc^^ 
tion is illustrated by the general nature of plot, 
which is a connection of events in the relation 
of cause and effect such that each is necessary 
to the course and issue of the action as a whole, 
and none superfluous. Hardly inferior to the^ 
use of plot in the field of action as an artistic 
resource in literature is the employment of type 
in the field of character ; here a similar process of 
selection takes place in consequence of which the 

person, or type, possesses all the qualities 
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The Appreciation of Literature 

common to a class of individuals and no quality 
peculiar to any one individual; this is ideal 
character. Thus Romeo is all a lover, Achilles 
all a hero, lago all a villain. Ideal character, 
or type, and ideal action, or plot, are the two 
great modes of creative art in imaginative 
literature; but there are besides many other 
artistic means employed by literature in its 
representation of life. These two serve suffi- 
ciently to illustrate the use of art made by litera- 
ture, which is to clarify the experience which 
is its material; thus plot rationalizes events 
under the law of cause and effect, and type 
simplifies character by presenting it under a 
single and immutable aspect, or by restricting 
attention to a few phases of it within a narrow 
range. Without entering on the mazes of 
aesthetic theory, where there is little certainly, 
it is enough to observe that art in general seeks 
order in life and obtains it by a process of 
segregation and recombination, whether the 
order so found be something plucked from the 
chaos of nature and revealed as an inner har- 
mony of the universe, or be merely the grace 
flowing from man upon the world and the illu- 
sion of his limiting intelligence. The presence of 
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this order in art is plain ; and also the principle 
of clarification, of simplification, of economy 
in the interest of an intelligible and compre- 
hensive conception of experience, operating to 
disclose this order, is likewise to be observed. 
Whatever may be the validity of art, in the 
philosophic sense, what is essential here is the 
simple fact of its presence as the mode by which 
literature deals with experience in order to draw 
from life its use and meaning for men. The 
conclusion is that literature represents life in 
certain formal ways; a degree of formalism is 
indeed inseparable from literature, as from all 
the other arts, and some acquaintance with its 
traditionary forms is indispensable to the appre- 
ciation of its contents, while, besides, the pleasure 
of the forms themselves is a part of its real 
value. The importance of the formal side of 
literature is not lessened by the fact that the 
perception of form and delight in it are not 
English traits in a high degree; in this respect 
the southern nations excel the northern peoples 
by far; it is probable, indeed, that for the Eng- 
lish generally, in approaching their literature, 
there is a sense of artificiality in the mere form 

of verse greater than they feel in the case of a 
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The Appreciation of Literature 

picture or a statue. The external form, which 
is generally described as technique, is really 
no more artificial than the internal form, which 
consists in the development of the theme in- 
dependently of its melodic investiture; neither 
is truly artificial, but both belong under artistic 
formalism, which is the method whereby great 
imaginative literature takes body and acquires 
its intense and enduring life. 

In correspondence with the three kinds of 
experience, pgl&onal, national and universal, 
each recreated in artistic form, there are three 
modes of critical approach to literature in order 
to interpret and understand its contents. The 
first and simplest is the purely aesthetic, and is 
especially applicable to universal literature; it 
looks only at the work, which is freed from 
conditions of time and place and origin, analyzes 
its qualities, compares it with others, classifies, 
and so judges it under formal criteria by itself 
alone and for its own sake as an incarnation of 
that human life, an expression of that human 
spirit, which is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever, at least within the range of the arc 
which art has thus far measured ; it is this same- 
ness in the soul, as interpreted by art, which 

12 
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justifies the absolute nature of this mode of 
criticism. The second is the purely historical 
mode of approach, and is appropriate to the 
national element in experience and the works 
which most embody it in whatever form; it 
looks at the environment, examines race, country 
and epoch, and seeks to understand the work as 
merely the result of general social forces and 
broad conditions and as the necessary and, as it 
were, fatal expression of these, and allows the 
least possible part to individual choice or in- 
fluence. The third mode, which is more 
proper to the personal element, is the psycho- 
logical; it looks at the personality of the writer 
and seeks to interpret his work as the result 
and expression of his peculiar temperament and 
faculty under the personal conditions of his 
birth, education and opportunities. All three 
are useful methods and are alike indispensable; 
and as literature normally presents the three 
kinds of experience blended, and seldom singly 
in a pure form, it is generally necessary to em- 
ploy the three kinds of criticism, without giving 
undue advantage to any one of them, in order 
to grasp any great work fully in its personality, 

its historical significance and its universal and 
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The Appreciation of Literature 

imperishable aesthetic value. It is nevertheless 
true that mere biography and mere history are 
not, properly speaking, literary elements, when 
literature is regarded as a fine art; they are 
adjuncts to the interpretation of the work just 
as grammar may be, or archaologj', or any 
other subsidiary- aid; but the characteristic value 
of any literary work, that which makes it litera- 
ture, is independent of these and is a more vital 
and enduring thing. This value lies in its 
being a work of art. 

The critical approach to literature by what- 
ever mode implies study, an acquired knowledge 
of biography or history or of artistic forms. 
The direct aim of all art, however, is to please, 
and to please immediately; study may be a part 
of the necessary preparation for appreciation, 
but it does not enter into the appreciation itself. 
It is useful to recognize at once the fact that 
literature is not an object of study, but a mode 
of pleasure; it is not a thing to be known merely 
like science, but to be lived. If a book does 
not yield immediate pleasure to the reader, as 
direct and intimate as sensation or emotion, 
it fails with that particular person to discharge 
the proper function of literature. The tj-pical 
14 
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example of the operation of literature is found 
in the company of warriors listening to the old 
minstrel who relates the heroic deeds and tragic 
histories that make up the tradition of the 
tribe, or in the groups in the mediaeval market- 
place who hung on the lips of the traveler telling 
tales, the poet chanting lays, or the players 
representing in rude scenes the comedy of 
human Ufe. This is not to say that the hearer 
is without some preparation, but not that of 
study. Even the simplest books, such as those 
about nature, require that there should have 
been in the reader some previous life, some 
training of the eye, some curiosity about birds 
and beasts and the treasure-trove of the sea- 
beach. The having lived is the essential con- 
dition of any appreciation; or, in other words, 
the appeal to experience, lies back of all literary 
pleasure. The more direct this is, the better; 
and literature rises in the scale of value in pro- 
portion as the appeal is made to broader and 
wider experience, to more and more of life 
already realized in the reader himself. His 
life with nature must be wide and deep before 
he can appreciate normally and easily the 

greater works of poetic imagination in which 
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The Appreciation of Literature 

nature is employed as the channel of high 
passion, as the sjinbol of philosophic truth, or 
even as the harmonious and enhancing environ- 
ment of scenes of love or tragedy. That reader 
does best who in his use of literature insists on 
the presence of this immediate appeal to himself 
in the books he reads. If the book does not have 
this effect with him, if it does not cooperate 
with his own taste and interest, it may be the 
best of books for others, but it is not for him, — 
at least it is not yet for him. Study, the con- 
scious preparation to understand, begins when 
the difficulty of appreciation becomes insur- 
mountable by private and personal experience. 
The obstacle is, in the main, merely a defect 
in experience such as to impair his powers of 
imagination and sjTnpathy which interpret other 
lives and experience not his own to himself. 
This obstacle rises especially in past literature 
and it increases in proportion to the antiquity 
or foreignness of the literature, in general, in 
the degree to which the literature involves dif- 
ferent conditions of life from those which are 
contemporary. It is here that scholarship of all 
sorts has its function in the endeavor to make 
contemporary in thought the past phases of life. 
16 
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The soul is essentially the same in all men; 
yet its temperament, its consciousness of the 
world and of itself, its faith and the modes of 
its ambition and consolation are widely different 
in the various races and civilizations. It is 
extremely difficult even for a trained and in- 
structed imagination to realize the world of a 
mediaeval saint or of a Greek sophist or of a 
Jewish enthusiast of the age of the prophets. 
If one attempts to reconstruct the physical 
aspect of such a man's thought of the heavens 
and the earth, and then adds, as best he can, 
the intellectual and moral contents of such a 
mind and heart, he seems moving in a world of 
mistake and ignorance so different from our own 
as to seem a mad world. It is curious how often 
the past world of our own blood, its scheme of 
knowledge and scope of meditation and passion, 
take on this form of apparent madness in the 
eyes of a modem reader who stops to think. 
Still more, if one attempts to reconstruct the 
world of the Arab, the Hindoo, the Chinese, the 
task grows hopeless; looking into the faces of 
the orientals, eye to eye, is a blanker thing than 
gazing at the Sphinx; the mystery of personality 

seems unfathomable in men by whom funda- 

17 
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mental ideas are so differently held and conceived 
as often to be unintelligible to us and hardly 
recognizable; and we conclude briefly, — "the 
oriental is inscrutable." The attempt to fathom 
a foreign literature is like that of acquiring the 
language; at first it seems easy, but with progress 
it becomes hard; and it is the same, but in an 
infinitely greater degree, with the task of acquir- 
ing an Italian or an Arab or a Hindoo soul. 
The defect of experience in our case allows the 
imagination to work only imperfectly in con- 
structing, and the sympathies to flow inade- 
quately in interpreting, the scenes, passions 
and moods of other lands and peoples; and 
literature loses its power in proportion as its 
necessary appeal to ourselves diminishes. We 
read Greek books, but not as the Greeks read 
them; and one of the strange qualities of im- 
mortal books is that they permit themselves to 
be so read and yet to give forth an intelligible 
and supreme meaning. The reader takes so 
much of the book as has affinity with him, and 
it is as if the book were re-written in his mind ; 
indeed, it often happens that the book which*^ 
was written is not the book which is read, so 
great is the reader's share in that blending of 
18 
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two souls which is the act of reading; it was 
certainly thus, for example, that Emerson read 
Hafiz. The reader's mind enters into every 
book, but especially into works of imagination; 
there is something private in his understanding 
of his author, and this is a greater element in 
proportion to the vitality and richness of his 
mind ; what he makes of an ancient or a foreign 
book is often, it must be suspected, something 
that departs widely from the original author's 
design. The function of scholarship, in appre- 
ciation, is so to inform the reader with respect 
to the material and environment of the book 
that he may have the truest possible operation 
of imagination and the freest possible play of 
sympathy in appropriating the book; but, in 
comparison with contemporary and native ap- 
preciation, it is usually a limited success which 
is thus gained. 

As the study of biography, history, archaeology 
and other lights on past conditions or alien 
civilizations are aids to the reader in understand- 
ing and appropriating unfamiliar experience, 
so some study of artistic forms of expression 
assists him in appreciating literature, partic- 
ularly in its higher and more refined phases. 

19 
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by a necessity of their constitution. A scientiffc 
and technical knowledge is by no means re- 
quired of the reader; but an elementary acquaint- 
ance with melody and structure, such as to allow 
correct reading and the perception of the har- 
monious confinement of thought within the limits 
of the musical beats of phrase and line, is hardly 
to be dispensed with. It is questionable, on the 
other hand, whether much is gained by study 
of the artistic field in larger matters, such as, 
for example, dramatic construction. In that 
direction the reader turns his attention from the 
work to the workmanship, and may embarrass 
himself with theory, or preconceptions not 
universally applicable. But without setting 
limits to study of whatever sort, for all modes 
of study have possible uses, it is to be laid down 
in general that all study of literature in the way 
of preparation to grasp and understand, whether 
it be linguistic, historical or aesthetic, exists to 
be forgotten and laid off as soon as it is com- 
pleted; its end is to withdraw one by one the 
veils, and leave the reader alone with the spirit 
of the book, which then speaks to him face to 
face. All the rest was but preliminary; it is 
only then that he begins to read. 
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The uses of study in all its kinds being thus 
subsidiary and a means of remedying defects 
in the power of imagination, sympathy and 
perception of form, the reader is^ at last thrown 
fairly back upon his' own experience, or the kind 
and quality of the life he has lived, for his 
appreciation of literature; he is left to himself. 
If the light is not in him, he cannot see; and, 
in general, large parts of literature remain dark 
and, even in authors whom he comprehends 
in the main portions, continue obscure. This 
is especially true of the greatest works of genius. 
For the reader the measure of his understand- 
ing of the author is the measure of the author; 
and from this there is no appeal. It resujts 
from these conditions that literature is slowly 
appropriated and Js_a^ thing of growth. The 
reader cannot transcend at the moment his 
own season; as a child he reads as a child, and 
as a man as a man. A boy of ten may read 
Homer, but he reads him with the power of 
a boy of ten. It is a child's Homer. The 
dependence of the book on the reader being 
so strict, it is always advisable to keep literary 
study on a near level with life as it is in the 

individual case. The natural introduction to 
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literature for the very young is by means of 
that universal sort which is selected from all 
ages and requires no study, such as the stories 
of Scripture, short legendary tales of history, 
beast and bird fables, fairy tales and the like. 
They have, besides their intelKgibility, the 
advantage of accustoming the mind t o a mak e- 
believe world, natural to childish fancy, and so 
laying the foundation for that principle of con- 
vention which is fundamental in art and in- 
dispensable in its practise, and also of making 
the contemplation of imaginary experience 
habitual so that there is no shock between it 
and truth. The transposition by which human 
experience is placed in the bird and beast 
world is a literary fiction ; as an element in early 
education it helps to give that plasticity to the 
world of fact which is essential to the artistic 
interpretation of life and the imaginary habit 
of mind. The serious study of one's own litera- 
ture is most fruitfully begun by acquaintance 
with those authors who are in vogue and nearly 
contemporary, the literature of the century 
preceding, on the well-worn principle of pro- 
ceeding in knowledge from the better-known 

to less well-known, and because there is the 
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minimum of necessary study intervening between 
author and reader. To approach and have 
practise in the literature that requires study 
there is nothing better for the beginner than 
Greek literature, and it has the peculiar advan- 
tage for broadening the mind of being a pagan 
literature and yet closely kindred to our own, 
presenting human experience under very dif- 
ferent conditions from the present, and yet 
easily realizable in wise and beautiful forms. 
In Greek literature, too, the universal element 
is greater than in any other, and this facilitates 
its comprehension while the mind becomes 
accustomed to the mixture with the universal 
of the past, the temporal, the racial, the obscure, 
the dead. It is advisable, also, in these early 
choices and initial steps to consider the season 
of the reader, to begin with books in which 
action has a large share and postpone those in 
which thought is dominant, to favor those of 
simple rather than of refined emotion, to keep 
in all things near to the time of life and to that 
experience especially which is nascent if not 
already arrived in the reader. And what is 
true of the beginner is true for every later 

period. It is best to be honest with oneself, 
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und to r^i>ect one's own tastes and predilections; 
not to read books because they- are classics, if 
iU^y y'wUl no true pleasure, not to force a tame 
likiiigi not to feign to oneself, or in other ways 
tt) i*onfune wlittt it is said one ou ght to like with 
whHt ont^ does like sincerely. It is always to 
\w born^ in mind that appreciation is a thing of 
growth* A great book does not give itself all 
tit ou^« nor (K'rha[Ks quickly, but the maxim 
\\%\\iU )pHHt% — slow love is long love. Books 
n^tur^ll^v f^l inK> three classes: those that are 
*HUH\^t% t>wtiU5ii^? the experience they contain 
ll^^t ^ddn^Q^ i^ ^^K>w or transitory; those that 
*lf^ ^dWVi^t ^t Utt^ because the experiwice in- 
X\4v^t i* nvnUiw^; «Ki Ikoi^i^^ the grntest, which 
ll^'i^ ^^Jft^Kw^p K> tW x^dOi^giKt jomI have some- 
^Mh^ Ml Ks jpix^ lk> IW <i4ie$t. whidi keep pace 

^\}|f«r^ifri^>rv. ^ tK(^ 4&:aft vmir vnto: ftziivif^ to 
%}j^i;l>, ifK t|)W stwriit v//? l)«»rtr liSr 4mi: ttitt ^iiiiw 
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First Principles 

to which is art in all forms and primarily Utera- 
ture; to avail oneself of that for pleasure and 
wisdom and fulness of life. It is those minds 
which are thus experienced that alone come to 
be on the level of the greatest works and to 
absorb their life; but the way is by a gradual 
ascent, by natural growth, by maintaining a 
vital relation with what is read. So long as 
the bond between author and reader is a living 
bond, appreciation is secure. 
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CHAPTER n 

LYRICAL POETRY 

THE lyric is primarily the expression of 
oinotion. In the beginning emotion was 
expressed by inarticulate cries, of which the 
dovolopoii artistic form in civilization is pure 
music. It was originally accompanied by the 
dance* and the literaiy element appears to have 
entero<i first as a short chanted phrase in mo- 
notonous rc|X>tition. In the evolution of civil- 
ization these several elements have given rise 
to different art^, and the lyric now stands by 
itself as the expression of emotion by words» 
a|>art from the dance or music in the strict sense. 
Tl remains true, however, that the substance of 
the IxTio, the essential experience which it con- 
tains, is the emotion, and not the image set 
forth in words which indeed exists only to sug- 
po«^ or discharge the emotion. This is a funda- 
mental ci^nsideration. The emotion is seen 

thrt^]-*binp as it were in the image, as you may 
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see a bird's throat throb with its song; what you 
see is the outward color and movement; what 
you hear is the song, that emotion which in itself 
is imagelessy a thing felt, not beheld. The sub- 
stance of meaning in the poem is the emotion 
roused by the suggestion of the image; and 
however personal the lyric may be, it is univer- 
salized and made good for all men by the emo- 
tion which is the same in human nature. Lyrics, 
strictly speaking, are symbols of universal emo- 
tion which is conveyed or roused by the imagery. 
Emotion is constaniJiLiile. It is a thing of 
unrest; it rises, grows, and passes away; but it 
comes again and again. Life is full of these 
vague waves; and perhaps one reason why lyric 
poetry holds so leading a place in literature, and 
is the quickest and surest appeal of the poets, 
is because it furnishes definite form, in these 
symbols of universal emotion, for the concen- 
tration and expression, under the intellectual 
form of an image, of that vague feeling that 
finds its emotional form most surely in music. 
The lyric defines and releases this vague emotion 
which is forever arising in experience; this is 
its function, its ground of being in art, its use 

to the world. It gives feeling a career in life, 
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and finds for it temporary assuagement and 
repose. It belongs to the universality of emo- 
tion that the imagery of lyric poetry has such 
elements of permanence. It is sometimes made 
a reproach to poets that they use this ancient 
and conventional imageiy; but the nightingale 
and the rose, the serenade, the enclosed garden, 
the Eden-isle are images and situations charged 
with the associations of long use; they are, in 
fact* a ritual d lovie^-service, and possess a 
ceremonial beauty and solemnity : they are parts 
ol am^ent poetic worship* They are like a fixed 
musical s^^ale on which the emotion* which is 
the ima^eless burden of song* rises and falls. 

If the readier be somewhat mature and accus- 
tomed to piHrtry, the best general view of the 
nature and the use of lyric verse, its range and 
power, is to be found in the Grmk Anthology 
which is open for English readers most profitabbr 
in MacKail's volume of selections and ther^ 
accompanied by a remarkable essay« interpreting: 
the verse and bringing it home as the music of 
Greek life and of the universal heart at one and 
the same time. To be familiar with the Greek 
Aritholoiiy is to know well-nigh the whole com-r 

pass of human emotion with regard to earthly 
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things in forms of expression unrivaled for 
clarity, grace, beauty, and for the wisdom of life. 
This book is the great monument of the lyric, 
and stands sole and apart. But to appreciate 
a work so foreign to our contemporary culture 
requires a high degree of cultivation; on the 
principles already laid down, the beginning of 
appreciation of lyric verse is rather to be made 
in one's own language and in poets nigh to our 
own times. Palgrave's Golden Treasury is still 
the book preferred as a collection of English 
lyrics ; but even in that, indispensable as it is to 
the daily lover of English verse, the beginner 
is forced to pick and choose and to reject. 
It is best to begin with Scott's lyrics of gallant 
romance with their warmth of color and out- 
of-door freshness, or war lyrics like Campbell's 
with their quick flash, their humble and plain 
pathos, and the thunderous sound of battle 
gone into the verse; or, perhaps best of all with 
Bums, because there are so many of his poems, 
and the spirit of the lyric is there the master 
of many revels. Bums has the advantage for 
beginners, who find it hard to free their minds 
from the suspicion of effeminacy in poetry, of 

always making a profoundly masculine impres- 
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fiion. Like Scott and Byron he is distinctly a 
inan*8 poet, and he is more accessible, more 
various and especially more intimate than they 
are in the appeal he makes to the nascent 
passion, thoughts and affections of life; and 
the experience he brings, though set to melody 
and rhymes, is untransformed and genuine, and 
keeps near to earth, to things common and 
obvious, and to the comrade side of life both 
for wisdom and abandon. Wordsworth is in 
important ways a companion spirit to Bums, 
and Coleridge on certain sides neighbors Scott, 
though with profound differences. Keats and 
SheUey each re<)uire a certain likeness of tem- 
perament in the reader^ while Byron makes a 
WcftS subtle appeal. The personal, national and 
univertial elemeuti in these poets are easily 
disiTimiuated. and their works mav readilT be 
related., by the reader who is intent on study 
aud a kuowledge^ of the historic course of litera- 
ture^ to the democratic movement of the time* 
to the ballad revival and the Hellenic renascence* 
to the Hevolutiou» and in ^neral to ail the 
hterary and social phenomena of that age of 
romauticifion. ^t this belong to the history of 

literature and i& a secondary matter. It may 
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be accepted without hesitation that a reader 
who has familiarized himself with and trufy 
appropriated this group <rf poets b weU pre- 
pared to appreciate hric poetiy in any field. 

How to read the poets is, ncTertheless, an 
art to be learned, and into it much tact enters if 
there be not in the reader a native and self -dis- 
covered susceptibility to literaiy pleasure. In 
the initial steps the end should be to make this 
discovery, to experiment with various authors 
in search of those to whose books the tempera- 
ment and experience of the reader respond with 
spontaneity. There should consequently be 
great latitude of n^lect and a free exercise of it, 
and the field of literature is so large and various 
that there is no reason to fear any essential loss. 
All books are not for all minds; it is a question 
of the right minds finding the right books by a 
process of natural aflKnity. In early years there 
is, however, a counterbalancing truth. A large 
proportion of patience is also necessary in order 
that a book may have a fair chance to win a 
hearing; and in serious study the various phases 
of interest in an author should be closely re- 
garded. As in trained observation the eye is 

taught to see by having its attention directed 
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to many points of the object and acquires 
modes and habits of seeing, the mind must be 
\/ led to look in various directions and acquire 
habits of conduct in reading. Often the young 
reader does not know what to look for in a book, 
as he would not know what to look for in a 
stone or a flower without some geological or 
botanical hint. It is at this stage that patience 
is most needed and the habit of expectant and 
discursive interest. This is the time of experi- 
ment when the mind is finding itself, and is 
often surprised into self-discovery by accident. 
It is thus that the chance encounter with a book 
has frequently marked the awakening of a life. 
It is therefore desirable to open the phases of 
an author fully, and to relate his work in divers 
ways to the intelligence and sympathy in search 
of some response, and in general to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex and subtle, 
from reality and action to imagination and 
passion, and so on to thought and wisdom 
that are grounded on the experience depicted. 
Perhaps an example may be useful, given 
with some degree of detail. Let the case be 
Bums. A condensed guide for reading his 
verse would run somewhat as follows. It would 
34 
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be noticed first that he was familiar with ani- 
mals, cared for them, handled them, and loved 
them in their degree. He thinks of them 
realistically as suflfering brutes with a prevailing 
environment of hardship and S3mipathizes with 
them as a part of farm life. To a Mouse and 
A Winter Night are examples. Similarly, To a 
Mountain Daisy presents flowers under the 
same aspect of misfortune. In both cases a 
moral is added, giving a decided human in- 
terest to the mere natural objects, as if the 
mind could not rest in them, but finds only 
man finally interesting to man according to 
the old Greek maxim. The animal life mixes 
with man's life actually in The Avid Farmer 
to his Avid Marey and needs no moralizing: in 
The Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailiey 
the poet takes the animal's point of view. In 
The Twa Dogs while the dog character is realis- 
tic the meaning is wholly human; it is a poem 
of human life. The landscape, nature in its 
moods, is seen characteristically in broad sweeps 
and described barely, with no elaboration, and 
is predominantly sad, wintry, or pathetic. The 
external life is Adam's world, a world under a 

curse of pain, toil or fear; it is the primitive rude 
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farm worid. Thomson's Winter has this same 
atmosphere. The landscape, however, is inci- 
dental and used as a background for human Ufe 
or for sentiment, from which it takes emotional 
beauty — a beautj reflected from the human feel- 
ing, joyful or sad as that is happy or troubled; 
and often the landscape thus seems to give tone to 
the poem while in fact it is only the halo round 
the poem. The moods in which the non- 
human elements in the verse are presented, 
whether these are animal or inanimate, are 
pathos, humor, and sentiment, and rarely awe 
also in passages of pure description. One 
should note especially the bare detail of fact, 
well selected, and in treatment the speed and 
vigor, the quick realization to the eye or heart, 
the inunediacy of the wit, humor, or sense. 

The Cotter's Saturday Night is Bums' most 
generally acceptable poem. It is said to be 
impaired as poetry by its Englishry, or literary 
tradition in style and diction coming from 
classic English verse. Bums' religious feeling 
was very deep down under the surface of his 
days and weeks, and here is shown by his 
appreciation of the types in which he had 

respected piety in his parents. Those who 
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censure the poem for its imperfect art are apply- 
ing academic criticism, of which the mark is 
that it attends to art more than to substance, 
to little purpose: they lose that grip on life 
which keeps such criticism within bounds of 
good sense; the poem, whatever its faults, is an 
imperishable monument of that home-feeling, 
shown also in Goldsmith's Deserted Village and 
Whittier's Snow-Bound^ which is so profound 
an element in the character as well as the affec- 
tions of English-speaking people the world 
over; the Christian home, whether Scotch, Irish 
or American, is the same substantially, and 
shines the more the more humble the home; 
the poem presents this, and remains, as it should 
be, more domestic than religious. After this 
The Vision should be read, the scene being the 
same, and the subject being what was more to 
Bums than religion, — his call to the poet's 
life. Opposed to these purer scenes of his own 
home in its noblest associations stand the 
satiric poems on the church and its congrega- 
tion. There has never been so exposing and 
self-justifying satire in English; as a portrayal 
of manners and as a moral argument they are 

equally complete. The series includes The 
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Tvca Htrds^ The Holy Fairy The Ordination^ 
Holy Willie's Prayer^ The Kirk's Alarm^ Ad- 
dress to the DeU, Address to the Unco' Guid, To 
the Rev. John IT Math; and with these should 
be read the Ejnstle to a Young Friend^ A Bard's 
Epitaph^ Epistle to James Smithy Epistle to 
Davie^ Epistle to J. Lapraik^ Second Epistle 
to J. Lapraik^ Epistle to William Simpson^ 
which sufficiently illustrate Bums' personal 
moods, both as poet and man. The character 
drawing, the general social scene, the argument, 
the observation of life and reflection upon it 
are aU easy to take in. These are all pure 
Scotch pieces and come out of the core of Bums' 
life. Tarn O'Shanter should be read as narra- 
tive; but observe its vivid vision, speed and the 
variety of feelings excited by it as one reads. 
It is hardly excelled, except that its subject is 
slighter, by The Jolly Beggars^ which is the 
-masterpiece of the pure Scotch poems; notable 
in this poem is the absence of any moral attitude 
toward its matter, the shameless unconscious- 
ness of it, as of the beggars themselves, which 
must be reckoned an artistic triumph. Observe 
also its structure, and the union in it of Bums' 

two great powers — the song-power and the 
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manners-drawing power, which give to it the 
force of all his capacity as a writer, except as a 
love-poet. The best of the pure Scotch poems, 
not already mentioned, are Halloween^ Scotch 
Drinks Poor MaUie^s Elegy, To a Louse, Epistle 
to John Rankine, Death and Doctor Hornbook, 
A Poefs Welcome, Adam Armour^s Prayer, 
Nature^ s Law, and the Epistles. 

The best songs are those of mingled imagina- 
tion and passion with a personal touch, such as 
Highland Mary, Thou lingering star, Of a* the 
airts, Ae fond kiss, Mary Morison, O wert thou 
in the cavld hUist, Here's a health; those of the 
same sort but more impersonal, such as How 
long and drearie. The Banks of Doon, A red, 
red rose. Coming through the rye. Saw ye bonie 
Lesley, O this is no my ain lassie. My Nanie, O; 
those of universal appeal (not love-songs), such 
as John Anderson, Auld Lang Syne, Scots wha 
hoe. Is there for honest poverty; those of a lighter, 
careless cast, such as O Whistle, Fm o^er young, 
Duncan Davison, Duncan Gray, Laddie, lie 
near me. Whistle o^er the lave of it. The Rantin 
Dog, O May, thy mom. Com Rigs, Green grow 
the rashes; those touched (but hardly touched) 

with romance, such as M^Pherson^s Farewell, 
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The Silver Tasgie, My heart'' s in the highlands. 
It was a' jor our rightfu' king; the drinking songs, 
such as Willie brew'd a peck o maut, and others 
of lilte rollicking or mocking nature. These 
titles include nearly all the best lyrics, the 
characteristic and famous ones. Their qualities 
are too simple to require further remark. Notice 
the unity of each, its being all of a piece, in one 
tone of feeling; the atmosphere of landscape or 
of incident in some; the temperament prevailing 
in each, pathos, humor, raillery, gallantrj', sen- 
timent, all of a popular and common kind; the 
music sharing the spirit of each; and the simple 
directness of speech, just Hke natural quick 
prose, only conveying images and feelings as a 
rule, or if ideas, then ideas that glow with 
emotion; and especially notice the complete 
success of each in what it tries to do. 

It is with some such counsel as this, however 
obtained, that the reader who is beginning 
acquaintance with English lyric poetry in the 
group named should be attended; or, if this be 
lacking, it is by such attention to many sides of 
his author that he should endeavor to open his 
eyes and to multiply his points of contact. A 
connection is to be made between life in the 
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author and life in himself; the points of 

power in the one and the points of sensitiveness 

in the other must mutually find each other. It 

is only then that appreciation begins. 

One of the liveliest pleasures of literary study 

in its inception is this rapid multiplication of 

the interest of life; to become aware of the 

variety of the surface of life, to enter beneath the 

surfaces, to penetrate them and realize their 

significance. Among these new interests some 

special attention should be given to the artistic 

forms of the expression, to its modes of handling 

the theme, even so far as to make a slight 

analysis, if only to bring them more fully into 

clear consciousness. The forms of art are then 

seen to be not something arbitrary, but replicas 

of life itself. The play of emotion in the poet 

is not something artificial, nor idiosyncratic and 

peculiar to himself ; in him as in others it follows 

the ordinary process of experience; but by his 

art he exhibits this play in forms of greater 

clarity, brilliance and beauty. For the purposes 

of brief illustration it will be suflScient to refer 

to well-known lyrics and to confine attention 

to those in which nature gives the base of the 

imagery by means of which the emotion is 
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The mood arwmg oat o£ these Tnitnral 

iofpt has so moved as to concentrate the whole 

Imng wodd on the figure of the ladr soiddmhr 

Sadofed, and to center the emotum of the 

feene in her presence so diat she seems the 
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source of all life that lives there. The climax 
of the natural scene in the feminine form is com- 
plete; the scene, in fact, radiates from her. 
In SheUey's verse of this kind the emotion which 
rises out of nature often returns to nature to find 
there its cessation and repose, and the cycle is 
then complete and parallels normal experience. 
In the Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples 
the example is very perfect, and it should be 
observed how definitely the successive stages 
of the mood, as it disengages itself from the 
scene and becomes purely personal and human, 
are held each within the limits of the stanza, and 
how the orderly development of the mood as it 
rises and falls away is accomplished by means of 
the stanzaic structure. The variations of the 
artistic process are infinite. In Keats' Ode to a 
Nightingale the more common order is reversed ; 
the poem begins with emotion already present 
and seeks union with nature as an end in itself; 
the soul, being already in a certain mood, seeks 
expression by union with the nightingale's song, 
seeks self-expression there, and when the song 
ceases the soul returns to itself and awakes 
from its dream. The contrast with the Stanzas 

near Naples is complete. Whereas in Shelley's 
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poem nature is real and the emotion is the 
emerging dream from which the soul awakes 
returning to nature, in Keats' ode the emotion 
is real, and nature the dream from which the 
soul awakes returning to itself. Another in- 
teresting example, artistically, is Shelley's Indian 
Sereimde. Here the poem has a prelude in the 
dream world itself from which the lover awakes 
into a natural world that has all the charac- 
teristics of a dream, and thence beginning its 
emotional career, drops the night-scene and 
nature completely out of sight and lives only in 
the world of its own passionate desire. 

Such are some of the examples of the nature 
lyric of the most poetic type. Less unified, 
but not less interesting, are those forms that 
employ the method of parallelism instead of 
evolution and set the natural scene beside the 
mind's thought, without losing it from view in 
the intense oblivion of emotion. Wordsworth's 
Lines Written in Early Spring follows this 
method, and Tennyson's Break, break, break, 
is perhaps the finest example of it, setting forth 
the opposition of life continuing in all its activi- 
ties in antithesis to the fact of death and per- 
sonal loss. The same method and situation, 
44 
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but with a closer union of the scene with the 
sense of lost love, are in Bums* Bonnie Doon. 
Still another variety of the type, and one widely 
used, is the method of expanding the emotion 
by a rising enlargement of the imagery, seen 
in Bums' My luve's like a red^ red rose; the pas- 
sage from the symbol of the fresh-sprung rose 
and the simple tune to the vast imagery of the 
seas, and the earth's destruction, and distance 
to the world's end, is simply made, and by this 
speed with its splendid abandon the immensity 
of the poet's love is rendered. A curious in- 
stance of mingled parallelism between the natural 
scene and the emotional mood, with expansion 
through the imagery, is found in Tennyson's 
TearSy idle tears; there is in this poem a rever- 
beration of emotion, as in instrumental music, 
and this reverberation is really the poem, as 
may be known by the use of the refrain. The 
function of the refrain in verse is precisely to 
secure this reverberation of one chord of the 
mood continually rising up and dying, and 
rising again and dying away, so that the emotion 
rather than any particular image of the emotion 
shall fill the mind; for such poems, in which, 

moreover, the mere monotony of repetition 
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deadens and hypnotizes the intellectual con- 
sciousness> are like music, — though floating 
images may attend the emotion they are sub- 
wdinate to it; emotion^ imagdess emotion, is the 
eud sought. 

It will be obsenred that in the la^er number 
^ th<(«|«^ examples the effect is one of sadness, 
and ft must be acknowledged that sadness pre- 
v^u)» ivt thie tjvric and in the brrical temperaments 
ViidgmHi^ ei»A>k»>a is sometimes the subject; 
bi/A e«»!(>ki0iiL u^ miixe <^dl £ni£des&y as it is fleet- 
iMtJlj^v ^liJttdl tibntr :»dbie« ^ tibe brru: uuxd results 
hws^P^ te^Wit tiboe bttbjytxtaL espenence m life of 
:^ii«^^ itfrfl>J[iint?%t or thwarted emotion^ bsidiiig 
W ci^tH^ i^^. AU art i^qaices z^epose as its 
<ii»^; ;$iHi tht^ {mmHple of repose is as ixecessajnr 
i)» tijW IvrW ^ ^ii^wjbtrre; but ib is fiiumi osoalbr 
lit tjih^ ^\haa?$ittw ntjLber tirnn the sttdSactnott 
v^ ^ QUhHiin>« Ou th^ :$caie of longjer poetE^r^ 
t^iK i^^^pg^ 1$. v^bUiiu^ by 4 prapfaettc bradk 

iu i^ UM^ii^ vH tiK> :;4ukte: pscmtise. and 
l>a»u>*4>u tu LH HeutitHfi^tm tious^ :| in a pair- 
t|K>*4k: ^ftith ui to* «:^Att^t> -J* love in umun. 
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in Adonais in the hoped-for escape and near 
flight of his own soul into that world whither 
Adonais has gone and from which the soul of 
Keats '^ beacons** to him like a star out of 
eternity; or, in a di£Ferent field, Shelley finds 
repose for the passion of humanity in that 
millennium which he invents and sings in the 
fourth act of Prometheus Unbound. In short 
lyrics, however, the repose is often a mere 
katharsis or relief, an exhaustion with peace 
following on the subsidence of the emotion, and 
theoretically in a complete lyric this point should 
be reached. It is reached in Bums' Highland 
Mary in the thought of her eternal presence in 
his memory; it is reached in Keats' Nightingale 
and in SheDey's Naples' poem; on the other 
hand it is often not reached, as in Shelley's 
Indian Serenade^ where the poem ends on a note 
of climbing passion, though the picture is of 
the exhausted and fainting lover. The type of 
the lyric that finds no repose — the type of de- 
sire in the broad sense, of all desire as such, is in 
the lines — 

"The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow — 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow!'* 
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These are the last lines of the poem to which 
they belong — a poem ending on the climbing 
note. The mystery of human desire has found 
no purer expression than in these lines. Lyric 
poetry in general tells the fate of that desire 
through the wide range of its many forms, brief 
or extended, the love-song, the elegy, the choral 
ode, and if sometimes it sings songs of triumph 
like iSliriam and epithalamiums of happy con- 
summation like Spenser, yet more often its 
burd<4A i» of failure, of the thwarted life and the 
unfulfiUed dream; and even in the grander 
forms of the drama and the epic, poetry, using 
the lyrical note and embodying the passion of 
ma&» sets forth the same lesson of the resurrec- 
tHHH of that which springs eternally futile in the 
human breast» — the double lesson of IoTe*s 
iniinite despair and life's iniinibe hope. 

This deep note of int»ise lyrical passkia will 
be lelt by the reader only in proportion to the 
richness and profundity of his own life and his 
capacity to be 5o moved. Such poetry gives 
itself, if at all, uas^ought, by virtue of its inner 
intimacy with the experience of the reader; 
appivciatiou of it is not arrived at bv 3tudv> 
though study in the sense of attentive con-- 
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templation, of dwelling on the poem, may assist 
in finer appreciation of it. The larger part of 
brief verse, however, makes no such demand 
upon the reader; much of it, and much that is 
most useful, lies in the realm of the affections, 
of incident and action. The Ijrric naturally 
lends itself to the representation of dramatic 
moments and to the interpretation of character 
in vivid wajrs. It is thus that Browning habitu- 
aUy emplojrs it. The lyric is limited in length 
according to the intensity of its feeling; the more 
intense, the more brief. This does not involve 
denying that a long poem may be essentially 
lyrical. Passion in life is, at times, a prolonged 
and varied experience, but in such a case it 
proceeds by moments of high feeling separated 
by periods of repose. It is for this reason that 
such experience is rendered by a succession of 
lyrics which in their sequence compose a com- 
plete poem. Tennyson's In Memoriam is thus 
built up of "swallow-flights of song'*; his 
Matid is similarly constructed; Shakespeare's 
Sonnets afford another passionate example. It 
remains true that these poems and others like 
them make their impression rather by their 

detail than as a whole, and are remembered and 
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enjoyed by their fragmentary parts, by special 
pasnages and units of the series; they are to be 
reml in rather than to be read through, or if 
|)erused consecutively they are seldom to be 
finished at one sitting. Only the hardened 
scliolar can read an Elizabethan sonnet sequence 
witliout taking breath, and then with little 
pleasure* The lyric, however, lengthens natu- 
rnlly in tlie elegy such as Adonais, in the tale such 
11:!^ Mnrmion^ and in a poem of meditation such 
njt ChiUn^ HarM^s Piiffrimay: and it takes on 
« hijih orj^tic fbnu in the dramatic sphere, 
tlhHij^ with akl ffwn iiaih4Tncml elements, of 
x^ Kk'K tW jiTtsiit l^x;uuple in KngHsh is Shelley's 
i^v«lMll<#:l^ r ^' UM iM . It b br funiliaritT with 
i^ Krwl (ixmv^ Mni ;ii tlMtv^u:^ appimation of 
kW^ t^t tW T;ii(Biec excypCKMul |iov«* of en- 
vxv»i^ ^^ ;ft^f'fiNX^^sn^^ ji k«w hrkal poem 
iis^ ^piu^iii^- VW Srt9<c WTi^ oc jippcvxKh to 
i^<;iKM;;i ?^^<^ ^ ^^ ^ ^»f vi£ jol^tfiboK. bat 
^hs>r^«*<ji^ Vx 4itc^i/^stiiis' ^ ji :$tntfiltf pv«t than 
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anthologies confined to one poet personality 
still binds the poems together, they reflect light 
one upon another, and by their inward similari* 
ties they enforce the peculiar traits of the poet, 
deepen the impression, and give an increasing 
power of appreciation along the lines of his 
special powers and sensibilities. If the poet is 
to be a favorite and to make an engrossing and 
almost private appeal to the reader, the ac- 
quaintance with the complete works wiD become 
a necessity and be self-enforced by the taste 
that has been formed ; until then it can well wait. 
It is seldom that an anthology including many 
writers possesses any such unity. Palgrave's 
Golden Treasury is exceptional in this regard; 
it has the felicity of being an expression of the 
English genius in poetry, and of so containing 
an individuality, with powers of mutual reflec- 
tion of part to part and of an increment of sig- 
nificance to the whole, similar to that in one 
man's works. The Greek Anthology is likewise 
unified by racial genius. The criticism offered 
by Palgrave in his notes, which are usually 
n^lected, is also singularly admirable, compaii, 
clear, penetrating and governed by a just taste. 

It contains indeed in its small limits almost an 
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education in poetic taste. A similarly remark- 
able aid for the lighter forms of verse, including 
guiding criticism and a characterization of the 
artistic form, is given by Frederick Lockyer 
in a final note to his own poems; it suffices of 
itself to direct the reader through the whole 
field. Such criticism as is afforded by these 
two writers, so modestly put forth as to be 
almost hidden, is very rare, and the reader 
should avail himself of it for cultivation and 
information. To apprehend the spirit of lyrical 
poetry Shelley's Defence of Poetry should be 
read; to understand some of its ends and means 
in practise Wordsworth's Prefaces are still the 
most useful declaration of its principles. 

To these hints and suggestions as to the 
nature of lyrical poetry and the modes of ap- 
proach to it a final counsel may be added. It 
unlocks emotion, and pours it in free and elo- 
quent forms in an imaginary world; it teaches 
the wise and beautiful behavior of the soul 
in its emotional Ufe. The scene is imaginary, 
but the emotion is real; and it may be more 
than a sympathetic emotion; it may so repeat 
the reader's experience and express his actual 
self as to be personal and his own as if he had 
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written the poem. This is the test of success 
with the reader, that he shaU seem to have 
written the book. If, however, the emotion 
remains only sympathetic, it opens to the reader 
the large passion of the world's life, the hopes 
and fears of his kind and the modes of man's 
consolation. It is thus that he becomes human- 
ized, and adds to his own life the life which is that 
of man. Emotion so felt may not necessarily 
result directly in action; but it results in charac- 
ter; it softens, refines and ennobles the soul, and 
it illuminates life for the intellect. In that self- 
development which every live spirit seeks, the 
power of emotion is a main part of the capacity 
to live and know and understand. In the private 
experience of a cultivated man the imaginary 
life, lived in art and dream and the stirring of 
the thousand susceptibilities of his nature that 
never pass from his consciousness outward but 
are shut in his own silent world, is a large part 
of reality to him, in the strict sense, — it is his 
larger life, the life of the soul. Lyrical poetry 
holds its high place by virtue of its power to 
nourish such a life. 
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tales in vene, ranuiic in >t»wf4<ww fimttsMiMl 

in action and swift in m aT eme nt ; ttmr ohje\^ 

tive realism, similar to thai of man^s eartkt)! 

poetry, is a point of great adrantage^ and a^ssoM^ 

immediate appreciation by simple and untnumti 

minds. Byron's Tales which naturally follow 

are more fuU of adventure and passion, melo* 

dramatic, and as they in their time outrivaled 

and silenced Scott's saner genius, they still in 

the reading are more effective in rousing and 

exciting the mind; but Scott's tales have shown 

the more enduring quality, possibly, after all, 

and are more widely popular. If tliere 1h! in 

the reader any capacity to be stirred by romantic 

narrative, these two poets will bring it forth 

without fail; and the entrance on the piith om^M 

being made, the way onward hat an open oMn^er 

by mai^ issues. Concurrently with iiut inUt 

of adventure the romantic life of nature may 

well be approached as it is set forth, for ejuonpbf , 

in Longfellow's Hiawatha^ wldfih appeaU tu 

simple poetic tartes requiring a h^j^ d^r<^ </ 

objective reality in a poem. It i» a fMM^uj iu 

whidi nature is ao romantieaUy pnaw^uUbd mj^ U> 

become afanoat a fnab ereatian of tib^ wiid^Msae 
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and a renewal of primitive life; H gives great 
pleasure to the young and is an ad mirab le 
approach to the pa^CGd^yiew ci nature which in 



modem English vase is so fundammtai, en- 
grossing and various in its results. 

Thou^ it is not common^ thou^t to be the 
case, it is likely that the long« poems of Words- 
worth, Tks Prdftde and The Excunum^ are 
more availaUe in devdc^Mng this point ci view 
and habit ci mind than is sapposed. Wcnrds- 
worth is usually a favorite poet with young 
stu<tests, and he especial^ appeals to the 
quieter and seif-ccmmianded fcmperaments, to 
wh<xn the abandon at intenser masters is un- 
natural; his moods are nKNre even with life, his 
message is {rfain, and in all ways he is a most 
accessible poet to those less poetkraDy inclined. 
Tks Pr^imde and Tks Excursion are r^arded 
as tedious poems, and to have read them is 
commonby consideied a victiMrious trial ci the 
spirit. I frankly confess to wishing that they 
were longer than they are. The two poons 
together {Nresmt the poetic htst(»y of an extraor- 
dinarily sensitive and masculine mind, and sudi 
an autobiography of a poet'^s introducticxi to life 
may well be full ot useful lights on the tilings 
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of the poetic life, especially for the reader who 
is himself just entering on that life and who 
realizes that it is indeed a life and not merely 
a study that he is entering on. These poems 
contain a fund of great truths relating to that 
life nowhere else so well coordinated and set 
forth in coherency with life's whole. 

Preeminent among these traits is that of the 
function of nature in giving a scale to life, some 
sort of perspective in which man may take a 
relative measure of himself and of his mortal 
career. In the mere massiveness of nature, in 
the comparative eternity of her life in the ele- 
ments of air, earth and ocean, in the impressive 
tumult and the no less impressive peace of her 
changing moods from day to day, in the vast 
power and certainty of her life-processes in sun- 
light, the succession of the seasons and the 
phenomena of the death and birth of things in 
multitude of being, — in all this there is the 
sense of that infinite in opposition to which man 
recognizes his own finitude. One who lives in 
comparative solitude, like the dalesmen whom 
Wordsworth knew, always in the presence of 
nature, has close at hand an unceasing correc- 
tion of that egotism that grows up in cities, — 
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for the offdinaiy hodj ol spcdtatoR, because 

they thereby fomid m scale of misf ortmie so 

much exceediiig ainthnig in their ovn lires that 

their mishafw appeared not onljr moie bearable 

but reaDr of si^^ht importance. In comparison 

with the voes of Agamcmmm or (Eciipas, their 

own tires were fefioli'. In &e same war^ if 

one has the scale of natmr in cxmtinBal 

he fires wilh &e iafinile of power and the 

finite of repose dose Id him, and he k therdbr 

kept humble in thon^jbL and an anodnie of 

peace ^teak iafai hk aoal to ^paadL to eoDsole 

and heaL Xatme Hob &tit <Bhftpffr the miDd 

with her own speclac^ ^tpb to it tondie^ i£ 

her own iirfniilndp and yet presemee the mind s 

homifitT It 1^ WOT mcmient iluft it nckk to the 

mind^s m^csbr in imaag:z auA nest it tcanquiliae^ 

the sool in marlal ^oA. Is its most camman 
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nature k the ^xmXiar presenoe of liie infinite: 
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Toolii is as nnccmaciouE prooeK. that scale of 

the infinite for liieir iii^es. wiiid:i the soul neeife 
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middi is ■eht b oBCBted is tite Prehtdt astd iliufr- 
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and intgrpretation of natocre enter into it: and 
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Karrative poetry, sncb as tiiat of ScotL Bvraa 

and l^onfewortii. is fonnd in .great prafusian in 

literatiiTe and is of even* degree of Tnerit It 

does not differ in its kind of interest from liie 

Tecord of similar esqierienoe or Tefieetion npon 

experience in prose, and mndi of it indeed is a 

imrrival in a late age of tiie habits of that eaiif 

when, prose not having been developed, 

was the normal mode of all literaiy 

composition. That is one reason why so Iai;ge 

a part of narrative poetir is quiddy dead. 

The poetic form ^ves condensation, ^leed 

and brilliancy' to narrative, but in general the 

narrative ^ncceeds in proportion to its brevity. 

Tt TiK|uires n ma^ster of narrative like Chancer 

lo nmintain interest in poetic fiction; and as a 

Tule, narrative poems, owing to the difficolbr 
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of sustaining emotional interest for a prolonged 
time, are remembered by their glowing, pic- 
turesque and romantic passages. The break- 
ing up of long poems into books and cantos, or 
into single adventures separately treated as by 
Tennyson, is a device to avoid this difficulty. 
In prose the telling of a story as such is more 
facile and generally more effective; if a modem 
narrative in verse succeeds, it is by virtue of 
something besides the story. The literature 
of all nations is strewn with the stranded wrecks 
of poetic narratives, from the times of Greece 
through the interminable garrulity of the middle 
ages and the spawning epics of the south of 
Europe down to the days of Sou they. In its 
rivalry with prose, poetic narrative succeeds 
only by emotional intensity, as in Keats, or by 
some romance in the tale favored by grace in 
the telling. 

The truth is that poetic narrative in its great 
examples, those that are supreme works of the 
race, is much more than simple narration of an 
action, description of a scene, or meditation 
upon a theme. The epic exceeds these lesser 
poems by virtue of being a summary of times 

past, of civilizations entire, of phases of man's 
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Tlktj bekmg to tiie mart 
works; diej sie social 
hffood hnman life mto 
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face tfaioogh change. If tiie poet ■■slii i ilns lf 
writes tlicm, diej art no leas IIk c omlanaliu i 
ct 2gts of tradition, its product and * ■■■liiMliim'nl 
In the eariier examples die traditkmis national; 
in Homer and Viigil, it is Greek and ^^^«»*» 
genius that aie treasured up; but in later writers 
it is latii^ die tradition of die cmlisation to 
which they bdong than die pure national 
tradition that is expressed. In iRngligh die 
great examples are three, Spenser's Faery 
Queene^ Biilton's Paradue Lost and Tennyson's 
IdyU of the King. The first and second are 
poems of die Renaissance spirit, and involve, 
one the tradition of chivaby and the middle 
age, the other that of Christian story and an- 
tiquity, while Tennyson resumes the Arthurian 
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l^end. It is obvious that such poems require 
in the reader much preparation by study before 
they can be intelligently read; for such reading 
there must be a knowledge of Scripture, my- 
thology and chivalry in particular, but also 
much besides. These poems are, in truth, the 
most fascinating form of history, and perhaps 
its most efficient form ; and as the English kings 
are most humanly known in Shakespeare, past 
history in general is most alive in the epics 
that sum it up imaginatively and interpret it in 
terms of the innnortal spirit of man. Actual 
history, life as it was, is to this reincarnation of it 
in poetry merely dead annals ; like the excavated 
ruins of Troy, in comparison with the Iliad, — 
a desolation, debris, a thing of the gray annihila- 
tion of time. The power of historical imagina- 
tion is, therefore, indispensable to the reader, 
whose assimilation of the poem will be propor- 
tionate to his exercise of it. For each of the 
great epics there is a stock of interpretative and 
illustrative criticism easily accessible and ad- 
mirably ordered; but after all aids have done 
their utmost, the reader is still keenly aware 
of the dividing power of time which corrodes 

and effaces the material of the poem, impairs 
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insight into the racial quahties and career of 
the peoples whose ideals they summarize that 
the entire literature of those nations in other 
forms becomes inteUigible, capable of appre- 
ciation, provocative of sympathy to as high a 
degree as it is possible to reach. It is seldom 
that a foreigner ever appreciates literature as 
a native, owing to the barriers of language and 
the difference in heredity, education and race 
genius; but it is in the epics, which have indeed 
a more cosmopolitan character than other forms 
of literature through the community of their 
literary tradition, that the genius of a nation 
or the spirit of a long age is most thoroughly 
and deeply felt and perceived. No literary 
study is on the whole more fruitful in broadening 
the mind and sympathies by forcing them to 
range widely in the history of the human spirit 
and to observe its modes in distant times and 
contrasted ages and in nations of high achieve- 
ment. It is through them that the conception 
of world-Uterature, .as opposed to special litera- 
tures, most readily begins to form. 

The epic even in its greatest examples does 
not escape from the general difficulty of narra- 
tive poetry in sustaining interest for a long time. 
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to notice also, in their succession, how they 
reflect the growth of civilization by their in- 
creasing social complexity, the softening of 
their manners, the development of the element 
of love in contrast to war, the changes in their 
divine scheme, the refinement in moral ideals, 
and, in general, the inwardness of the life they 
set forth in proportion as the world ripens in 
time at the season of their coming. No part of 
literature reflects so clearly and continuously 
the gradual spiritualization of human life in 
the evolution of our Western civilization. It 
is not, however, its narrative art, its brilliant 
passages, its record of social and spiritual 
progress, and still less is it the mere tale of love 
and war in their individual accidents, that have 
gained for the epics the high esteem, and indeed 
veneration, in which they are held. This pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the epic poets knew 
how to set forth the tale so that it should be a 
tissue of that symbolical truth which is the stuff 
of all great literature, and so to present the story 
of a great design, like the siege of Troy or the 
founding of Rome, or of a great event like the 
fall of man, or of a great adventure like that 

of Spenscr'8 knights or Camoens' sailors, in such 
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a way that while true in its individual traits it 
should also rq>resent and express the fates of 
human life in general as they were seen and 
known; they told a tale, not of men's lives, but 
of man's life, and of man's life at its highest 
energy, luster and endurance, its utmost power 
of life. Achilles was such a man as eveiy 
Greek would wish to be in action, and the tale 
was of what was possible to such a man, for 
triumph and for sorrow, in life as the Greek 
knew it. The breadth af interpretation achieved, 
such that the poem was the expression of a 
race, an age, a great mood of life acting and 
su£Pering, was the measure of its catholic power 
to express life, to define its fortunes, to unload 
its burdens, to declare its meaning. This is 
ideal truth, as poetic art knows it, written large. 
One does not go far in literature in any direc- 
tion without coming into deep waters, — a fact 
that the study of the epic quickly reveals. With- 
out entering upon aesthetic theory in detail or 
developing the philosophical interest of the epic 
fully, it is of use to glance at the moral signifi- 
cance of epic poetiy in which so much of its 
power lies. The epic is a high organic form of 

art, and this form is realized with different 
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degrees of fulness and clearness in different 
examples. It is grounded on the operation of 
the will, which is the source of action; and in 
the epic form it is the social will that is con- 
templated, organized in the life of nations. 
The epic centers about a collision which takes 
place in the social sphere rather than in that of 
personal life, and it has an historical basis or 
one that is accepted as historical. The conflict 
is between opposed nations or races, in which 
different ideals of civilization challenge each 
other to deadly encounter. It is sometimes 
stated that these are opposed, as a higher to a 
lower civilization, a higher to a lower will; and 
as the will of the social group is always inter- 
preted by the members of that group as being 
the will of its ruling and providential gods, it is 
often represented that in the epic the divine will 
is involved, and adds its power of victory to 
the winning arms, overthrowing the lower will 
of a barbarous and profane foe. Thus the 
conflict of Greece with Troy, of the fates of 
Rome with the Carthaginian and the Italian, 
of the arms of the Crusaders with the Saracen, 
of the genius of Portugal with the Moslem, of the 
soul with sense in Spenser's and in Tennyson's 
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ifrfrwirrf rf the hObts: aastz bt th^ .EmgitL ms 
tbe ndad biab hmA on tbe ^aat ^3 Mefimii. t of 
tbe unifier jnd h^iatiii of tbe Meifi- 
worifi jEod tbe uii&m' of tbe bar- 
Immis Nortii^ it b fi&evBe naliiul to rc;gard 
tbe finrtiiiKs of ynraff as tbe £itEs of tbe futuiev 
and tbe Ifiminilt of Borne over all people as fht 
^idorr of tbat Rovidcnce wbicb was tfacn 
known as tbe divine w3l of Jupiter, the Ohmir- 
plan; in tbe C hris t ian epics a Eke Wew is less a 
pieconoeption of our minds tban a part o£ our 
idea of the wockL O ptimiau L, tbe final Tictoij 
of tbe best, would seem to beknug to die epic 
and to be contained in its tctt idea. 

Yet, as iDLJiricalpgetrT the pie vailing to ne 

tile sorrows ci mankind. Tiagechr stamps tiiem 

from the first line ci the Iliad to the faurewell of 

the dying Arthur. It is obvious at once that 

in all epics the aide that loses finds its carea 
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one of pure tragedy, and in its fall bears always 
deeply graved the tragic mark of fatality. The 
defeat of the Trojans, the defeat of Tumus, the 
defeat of any beaten cause has this trait in a 
mailed form, and this is the more clearly felt 
in proportion as the fatality embodied in the 
new power of the victors is also represented as 
the working of the divine will adding its supreme 
might to that power. The issue for the con- 
quered is not merely defeat, but the tragic issue 
of death, complete extinction, the funeral pyre 
of Hector, the ashes of Troy. The principle of 
repose invoked to complete the work of art is 
that of tragic repose, death. The tragic mark 
also appears in the apparent injustice done to a 
noble nature, for it is not felt that Hector de- 
serves his fate ; he is a victim of the adverse gods, 
the same that Tumus feared in his last mortal 
stni^le. Nor is the tragic note confined to 
the beaten cause. In the victorious cause 
tragedy has a large field all its own. The price 
of the victory of the divine will, or of the higher 
civilization, is in all these great poems a tragic 
price, and is the more plainly and openly so 
in proportion to the height of the poem. In 

this impression the epic faithfully repeats that 
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lustonr ex pc ri e p o f mlock it recxnls and idealises; 
ft b |:x^Miwk«dL Jks aH poctrr k. in life; and, still, 
a$ m^ naii: tbe dcwgied latinm^ and races going 
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reason, wliidi finds its career in generalization, 
has here, if anywhere, carried its generalizing 
power to the madness of extremes, and evolved 
the theoiy that not men, but man, not in- 
dividuals of exceptional wickedness but the race, 
is in opposition to Grod by virtue of the human 
will in its essence being in conflict with the divine 
will, and this doctrine is summed up in the 
notion of original sin. In this idea the tragic 
dement is present in all its phases; tragedy is 
complete. Fate, or necessibr, constrains the 
victim by his own nature which is akeady bom 
into this collision and finds the stru^le pre- 
determined; overwhelming defeat accompanies 
the stru^le; and the end, the tragic repose, 
comes, not only in mortal death, but in that 
extinction of the will itself which is involved in 
the conception of damnation. This is the essen- 
tial, the spiritual tragedy of mankind, looked at 
from the darker side. On the other hand the 
principle of sacrifice is invoked in order to 
secure alleviation of this situation; but the 
sacrifice is the highest conceivable, consisting 
in the suffering and temporary defeat of the 
Divine itself, in the scheme of salvation; and 

even under the operation of this sacrifice there 
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remainut an in all epic, the tragic destruction of 
the beatan cause and its adherents in hell. 
Theie ideas are set forth in poetry in two great 
examples. In Milton the fable is fully con- 
structed; on the side of the history of the human 
will it is fully developed in Paradise Lost, and 
on the side of the Divine will partially developed 
in the Paradise Regained. In Dante's Divine 
CuiHtHi(jf» (hough the matter k not there pre- 
^ute^) m the form of action but in a symbolical 
IMi'turt^ d the ree^uUs in the after world of Hell, 
tN^r^twv M^ Piuradise* the substance of the 
^Mt^^tHUA ii the $axue: feief^ b the fifth act of the 
:;i^|>Jar^tu^ Uii^>^^ ift wloeftt tlie moment of repose 
mu^t V%>«iMs. ^Mud il i» ftnuafti ik two forms, the 
sW^tK s4 tW wWki^^it wUck b a tragic issue 
>iiii,th!<^At t^^^x ^jOiBii thse :$dbraitioaL of fiut bksscd, 
viihik'bt i^ ^ vkHM^ v^ tibae higbnr wi3l &nx]^ 
^ii^^dk^ ijt^tiija^tii£<^i$^^ itt tiboe ificectunt of fioo^er 
^jOMJi fuUt^r Uj&i^ — ;^ ^teuHijr epic issue. It is 
l^iiaiilv v/iji>( :^ l^ trn t w?^ i>filusti8m: that ^ epor 
IM«H uiitK W <))^ i?^lt^iHivtr man. 

i^%;h a^ :ii4Htt^ v^' th«^ iiirQ%:tion& in. which: t&^ 
luiuU lUiikjQtK vHit^ if it wtnild gr^^ the pco^ 
t'ouiuiif^i: sigitutici*avv v^ t^cnl pt^tftry: ii: mo^ 
i-^: iu t^H; {^i^iisun^ v^' v>Hiti»n(iUitin^ the inacc& 
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of great events, the display of great character in 
action, the play of individual adventure and the 
many forms of imaginative delight that the 
epic utilizes to enrich and relieve its graver 
matter, but the greater the mental power of the 
reader the more he will endeavor to comprehend 
the profoimder contents of the epic in its medi- 
tation on human fate, on the operation of the 
will, not in individuals merely but in society, or 
the view of history which it inculcates. History, 
indeed, holds the same relation to it that biog- 
raphy does to lyrical verse. The reader of the 
lyric comes to love the author, to desire to know 
his life and to become, in a sense, his comrade, 
because he feels that the poems are, after all, 
only fragments of the man and that they, or the 
spirit they express, are integrated in the poet's 
own nature, the poet's soul. In the heart of the 
poet he finds at last the song. In a like way 
life on the large social scale, history, lies back 
of epical verse, but not history in any narrow 
sense of politics, institutions, manners; it is life 
as it.has been broadly lived in the past, inclusive 
of all that entered into it, Greek life, Roman 
life, the life of the Renaissance, that must be 

more fully resuscitated in the mind before the 
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aplc'u give up their treasure. Such study be- 
lungM to the enthusiast, perhaps, to the reader 
whu finds in literature the greater part of his 
n^antal life; in general he must content himself 
with something far short of this, and be con- 
fined to the immediate pleasure of the obvious 
purl of the poem, its events, characters, and 
kiit\mtiai>s, Epic poetry is rich in such pleasure 
bwMiuse it is seldom attempted except by great 
WH^i^rai i\f the poetic art who are accustomed 
to givi^ such high fiuish to their work as lesser 
l^\^u vN^u ^orU ouhr to short attempts. Virgil, 
lVui\>'aK^^ ijkiH) Milton exhausted art in giving 
be^u^Y \s> ^verv Uae and plurase^ to every incident, 
^^pi»,Hi^ pic^ur^ by iksett. The surface of their 
P<K^y k perfect ami hrtltiaDLt as with a moeaie 
iiM;ruJ!ika^H>a v>f color^ ^ceoe,. and divine glow of 
art tik^ that ol the builders of Italv. In the 
vvuU^uiplation oi this^ resides the pure poetioc 
pltHWvurv uudisturbed by pfailoosophy and un- 
4iadi>w«xl by r^iuoter thou^t. Br is thus that 
the' epicti slHHild be tirst known and apprtK 
prialixJ by their di^ict obje^iive beauty in 
detail, :icK a vi^^ou o£ human experience in the 
large; th^^ r^^^t wiU come later, \t vU idl, and uniesfr 
tlKr uhiloj^uhic iutexe^^ is. ruu:^^ in the readcc 
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so as to become a commanding need, it may be 
spared, for above all things poetic appreciation 
should have spontaneity. 

Other forms of narrative poetry are best 
read in the same way with a preliminary atten- 
tion to beauty of detail, to simple scenes and 
passages that of themselves attract and hold 
the reader. The poetic value of the Georgics 
or of Lucretius is thus most readily found, and 
the way opened to the appreciation of the poems 
in their entirety. Into the perception of the 
wholeness of a great poem, even of moderate 
length, so many elements enter, and for the 
most part the habit of the mind in artistic 
appreciation is so imperfect and unfamiliar, 
that it is not to be expected that the reader 
should arrive at facility in such understanding 
except slowly and by much practise. The Jdyl, 
of which the great English masters are Milton 
and Tennyson, perhaps best trains the mind in 
the appreciation of beauty in detail and the 
understanding of that glowing surface of color 
and picture which is the poetic method of the 
greatest masters, those who have had most 
patience with their art. These exquisite scenes 

of the idyls, each wrought out with the fineness 
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of a cameo and linked one with another so 
subtly that the passing of the eye from one to 
the next is hardly marked, are triumphs of ex- 
pression; if the reader has the sepse of beau ty, 
they educate it with great rapidity, and they 
accustom him to that slow r^ing which is 
necessary in poetry in order to give time for the 
contemplation of the scene to have its effect 
on the mind. Tennyson's idyls were the prin- 
cipal education of his generation in the sense 
of beauty in life, and the vogue of his method 
and melody through the English world indicates 
the lack, almost the void, that it supplied, 
though Landor and Keats were before him and 
Milton survived as the best English master of 
the method. It is essentially the classic method, 
the Greek tradition. The reader once brought 
to true delight in the idyl finds the way to 
pastoral poetry open and soon adapts himself 
to the conventions of that world, so remote from 
actuality, where the dream of life as it might be 
fills the scene and human experience is freed 
from its discordant elements and poetiy be- 
comes more like picture and statue and music 
than in any other part of its domain. This 

Arcadian world, which is the most insubstan- 
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tial part of poetry to the English reader, is by 
its spirit rather a division of lyrical than of 
narrative poetry; but it presents a vision of life 
and is descriptive of a realm of imagination, 
and it is characteristically a telling of life, though 
by a singing voice, as in Theocritus, Virgil and 
the Italians. Pastoral poetry is a highly refined 
form of the art, and the taste for it indicates 
that the education of the reader approaches 
completion in so far as his induction into its 
forms is concerned. But the nature of narra- 
tive poetry in its various phases has been suffi- 
ciently opened; in general, as lyrical poetry 
develops personality through emotion, narra- 
tive verse displays the various scene of the 
world, society in action, the breadth of experi- 
ence, and develops social power, knowledge 
and a many-sided touch with life. It is the 
vision of life, and presents experience exten- 
sively rather than intensively, with objective 
reality; it provokes thought and initiates the 
individual into the world life of man both his- 
torically and ideally. 
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is fatally controlled, both as to its occasion and 
issue; in no part of iiteraiy art is the rule laid 
down so rigorously as here that the action shall 
be made up of a chain of events linked together 
by causal necessity. To uncover this chain 
and show its connection is the province of the 
reason. Every extraneous and unrelated ele- 
ment is cut away; all is simplified to the point 
that the spectator must be convinced that the 
result obtained in the issue was inevitable and 
could not possibly have been otherwise than it 
was. The power which is invoked is fate; it is 
a power that clings to, weighs upon and drags 
down its prey, be he never so strong and noble; 
it is a manifestation of the unsearchable law 
of human destiny. This is tragedy as it was 
first conceived and practised by the Greek 
genius, and it remains unchanged in its essential 
conception. The discords that arise in life are 
infinite in variety, and the kinds of tragic con- 
flict as various as the combinations of the will 
with life. The simplest collision is vnth exter- 
nal circumstance; the most complex is that 
when the will is internally divided against itself 
by some fact of character; and the two forms 

may be combined in the same play. The 
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working of fate in the fiaj may be attended 
with hU degrees of inteqpretaticm from deamess 
to mv$terv; it is most dear whoi it is ethical, 
it is most mysterious wfam it txanscakLs any 
stdieme of justice known to men. Fate into 
whi^^ a iHributorr ekment entas, pmsuing a 
:i^«isf4nofcMi house like tliat of Alieos, is intel- 
l^bk" U> the traastience; hot trmgedy is not 
it^^teiiUM^) within these Smite in ait anr more 
tikMi m K{e^ aad £ale in praportiim as it sinks 
¥Nlv> i;iKt$i cf ^inmmstKKe. sixii as facvetfitr, and 
Kk^)^ w3& a j yaiq ro i as ^ KtliBr sixii as Hamlet 
v«r Ot^neSkv )yvvwi» unrstesiMas^ a part of the 
xi^w^k^ihc^ $cyvtai^ « SSr^ In ite pflugiess as 
M^ Mt t»^!ie^ ^s^NOK tte' i«f«e <Aacs bdiiml and 

YV^ \%^K><^ ^d^^utm :&" :&r iwsC sftmAaction to 
^ >>#ii^ ^ t?^d!>^^ ^ it- i j j wuib^ jTvcscal points 
<^ ^;$iM:i^ ir. itidiKitfi^ :&r ipartfr iiio the 

y^s^K it W >«it^ 1^ ^••iwnirt8» sai wrffl 



tragedies, indeed, strikes tlie modem Header 
as paucity; the acticm, the thou^it, the mental 
and moral substance of the play are almost 
skdetonized in their obviousness; and for the 
aesthetic effect, it is crident, rdianoe was largely 
fiaced on the presentation with its open-air 
atmoqAerc. its sco^itai«gpe ^loigring aiid its 
dioral accompaniments. In the second place, 
the prqx>ssession of the play with ethics is 
marked. T Tie Gr eek genius undertoc^ by a 
natural inclination to impose an ethical mean- 
ing on life as known in the legend of the race; 
it would find moral harmox^ in the dealings of 
the dirine with mankind, and beginning with 
j£schylus it exalted the conception of righteous- 
ness as an elemoit in fatality, and ending with 
EurijHdes it was still conc^ned with the moral 
aspect of human affairs. Aristotle reduced the 
practise of the dramatists to a theoiy, and simply 
excluded from the art all such representation 
as could not be rationalized for the conscience, 
on the ground that sudi representations would 
be impiety to the gods. The ethical school of 
criticism of the drama still rests substantially 
on these prepossessions, inherited from the 
Greeks, which presumed a law of righteousness 
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It is also true that Greek tragedy, if it be thor- 
oughly read, presents a greater variety of 
interest for romantic pleasure as well as for 
intellectual activity than is commonly thought; 
its [K)etic riches, as Milton well knew, are un- 
told; there is, indeed, no single body <rf litera- 
ture oom|>arable to it even when read, as there 
was never its equal for blended aesthetic pleasures 
when acted under the pure skies ci Athens. 

For the English reader, nev^th^ess^ the 
ivntuT^il w^dv to appreciate dramatic poetiy is 
K"^ TtN»\) SKakespeanr. He is ome of those 
4i^t)H>i^ :fao gt^Mtiv assamiUtrnf^ so Eke to life 
it$i^)f s tKat VK^ pirrf^aiaticai is needed to read him 
V>c^v>9)N^ mtrr liviiru: frcecr. t^ tame &Mt Lonrhood 
4i'^^l»^ K^ )$^ It is aiSrrrs -viae to ap^iroacli 
)^T^«hire W TtMitSfi^ one aootiiar inncfa TB&er 
tVi^Ts TYvi^T^^ Mith^c?^ 4^ til^tir^ amd t<» »tad Shak^- 
iv^?e tWisvHipli^' :9»^ ^shajpes aoid infrrny^ llie 
imW. i>i^ n^ |iii?t ^if iiiatf«iiiaA7«r fiteratiiTe will 
lKv\>^lk^ W ^rk U" &. 1: it lie imnoasifaie to 
ii:^^^4«v^ >i.ivr Huo^ (t tiin^oe IT Izoetisk effamtifm as 
¥k^HX Klk^ ir ^>«<i^(re, iwgi works affe Tipverflie- 

<v H^,' {^1 IK' ^c$!c bot^ ic tile way in kbal 
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types of character, of romantic or profomid 
courses of events and of practical wisdom f ormu* 
lated in pregnant phrase. To know Shakespeare 
well is to have sufficient depth in literaiy edu- 
cation though not sufficient range, since he was 
of his age as well as for all time. Such an edu- 
cation requires to be supplemented; yet in the 
English drama it is well-nigh exhaustive. At 
the first glance it is apparent that with Shake- 
speare the Greek drama has been left far behind. 
It is not., characteristic of Shakespeare to be 
either simple or ethical. He had, back of his 
dramas, for subject-matter English and Roman 
history and the romance tales of the continent; 
this body of tradition was not comparable to 
Greek l^end in having been subjected to the 
rationalizing ]X)wer of the imagination through 
long time, and it consequently was more mis- 
cellaneous, inchoate and undigested, mixed of 
heterogeneous and incompatible elements, less 
pure as material for the creative reason that 
genius exercises. Shakespeare, too, was him- 
self less penetrated with the Greek instinct for 
ethical order, for harmony, in life; he was of a 
northern stock, and what to a Greek would 

have seemed barbaric habits of mind were 
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still implicit in his nature, in his thought and 
feeling. The world, besides, had long broken 
old molds of ethical theoiy, and in expanding 
had included new experience of manifold Tarietr- 
Life as it came to Shakespeare's knowledge was 
a greater and subtler thing than it had been in 
antiquity; it was full of new and unmeasured 
elements; it did not suggest harmony, it did not 
enforce on the mind any ethical law controlling 
its phenomena, it offered rather at the best an 
opportunity for moral exploration and mental 
experiment. These are some of the reasons 
why Shakespeare's plays cannot be described 
as ethical in the old and severe sense; they dis- 
play ethical meaning only partially and often 
ignore that side of life; they are supremely con- 
cerned only with the representation of life, 
however confused and mysterious a phase it 
may wear to the moral judgment. 
j The reader must therefore be prepared to 
\ abandon that strict idea of tragedy as the 
rationalization of life under an ethical con- 
ception, and often to accept it here as the spec- 
tacle of mere fate, the law of human destiny 
manifest in examples, but seen rather than 

understood. The laxer hold of any informing 
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rational principle in the play, this free move- 
ment of life in it, this grasp of the problem 
without eliminating insoluble elements belongs 
to Shakespeare, and is' a part of the breadth 
and comprehc^osiveness of his method. It is 
because of this, together with other cognate 
qualities, that critics often speak of his genius 
as being half -barbaric. He includes much more 
than art would include, nor is he careful to 
attend to the necessities of art; he created with 
his whole pwwer of man rather than by any 
special faculty in a piecemeal way, and hence 
his work departs from art but it always departs 
in the direction of more life. To familiarize 
the mind with his habits, it is best to follow 
him in his growth from play to play, and so to 
grow with him into his practise, moods, and 
changes of interest, style and meditation; it is 
a richly developing life that will be so led. The 
histories, even those in which his hand is doubt- 
ful or partial, have the good of introducing one 
to the Elizabethan theater and accustoming the 
reader to its conventions, its kinds of interest, 
its atmosphere; and with Richard II y Richard 
Illy Henry F, King John^ Shakespeare already 

begins to be greatly known; the other plays 
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eacit mr lk^ unBtereeL .laidL nujg r aitj eirt^ ^a iwr a» 
tlie rRsuinr jT tiir time '?sil ^ MififUjAiia fe it the 
ostoiBr mr "ffttfa'^fiigm i'sr .sir comL tiie ptiwer <if 
fau^ <|e9iuu: '^fiiL 'TfKsi. uohL tiRr ^de TnprmiiTg: <i£ 
the ^ss^ vwimiL jsm -^ bksHteri: ^nnmct or botk 

act 8BUt ;|esmUb xirlT ri#^ TTMTW*^ tHiihr .Tiwuirf^nmiii^rf 

€hie iiumid resMi the ^ia^^ aorat nut iiiimiGn& too 
fibiifd'P'iiLtlierxnmiitzEt. lEtraeifrlfistiiiLtDdirdiiQr 
^tsuiv ami. rngftitatiaiu the VomimnL «j»rfitiniT of 
ffumeasi^ a&3» *^^9srT mmhfl liiciiibr ami ^ 

^^^>^di»ig:*" T&eogierti0iLa£p«m<^ 
(lie: fflJgahetfagL ^icsdiiiiiiEy:*. ^3g!& UatDiy;^ mar 
tatiBS: isax: of tJTpniHffftiweg &r t&& tune becn^i sd 
mssf the snozces of t&e pfiote ami amiiv;a» of the 
ehsaatiriaes:;^ sa nm^ ^^ ^rat&oliisiL uiteqireta tgMi 
#f &edL;Ix& siuit Imi|p«mmg& bi ceaii S&dke- 
.<ip€83R oi tbsiC way^ f one bus otiStez' bosness; 
hot ak maiLr efOL moefr oceupued irifc& manT 
afeJTffy m^ read aH Sbakespeare^s plskjs thor- 
^Qf^y and mtelE^gentLir wd&L true appcraatkxu 
afui acquire an eipcniefit IBlecaiT ecfaxcation 
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Shake^Kare suffices singly so much more than 
other aoth€»s because he includes within the 
work of one personality so extraordinary a 
range of dramatic art. The Greek drama in 
comparison with the Shakespearian is as the 
beautiful but confined Mediterranean world to 
the world of the world navigators. He adds 
to tragecty the province of comedy, but the ex- 
pansion ct the field is mudi more than that; 
he so treats the story that is the nucleus of the 
play as to make it a theme of life as various as it 
is universal. He presents many kinds of life, 
environments, atmospheres, without ceasing to 
be great in the treatment of them; in reading 
him one is not confined to history or tragedy 
or comedy or pastoral or any mode of life or 
art, but may pass from one to the other and 
still remain under the sway of one power; in 
other words, life here retains its individuality, 
its being one life, without losing its diversity 
ci scene, business, and function. Humanity is, 
in a sense, harmonized by being thus held within 
the limits of his temperament. In no dramatist 
is there so large a geography of the world of the 
mind. It is true that his Athens is not the city 

of Theseus nor his Rome the city of Coriolanus 
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and gires it great Imrboiis, as it is br the free 

fixy ci life in its element which he onooTefs in 

the action and the characters, whether it be 

tragic <»* mirthfol, in the lofir cm* the low p»sons 

ct the drama, flashed with passion, crossed 

with mdandiolj <»* sah with crnicism, — what- 

ever it be, it is life in its own eionent and un- 

confined. Fate rnks in it, and most plainhr 

in the greatest dramatic moments, but it is 

Siakeqieare's fate, the unsearchable law ci 

human destiny that escapes moral statement 

and is more largely if more Uindhr conceived 

than in old days. In Lear and its attendant 

great tragedies, piU' and terror, the tragic motiTes, 

are at their height partly because of the paralysis 

of the reason in view of the spectacle; the moral 

ord«* has Tanished and gone forever, and no 

power of art can bring it back by skill in the 

solution of the action. Fate such as this makes 

the greatness of the passionate plays, and in 

lesser forms it is present in all as the spirit 

abiding in life that has its will in the end, the 

genius of the play. Shakespeare never loses 

touch with this mystic element in life, and he is 

fond of putting it forth as an enchantment, 

especially in the happier phases of his art; the 
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ways in which life escapes understanding are 
in no author so large a part of the substance, 
the charm, one may almost say the meaning. 
It is thus that his art transcends Greek art, and 
incarnates the modem spirit. Though his art 
would be described by its traits as belonging to 
the Renaissance, the modem spirit was bom 
there like Athene from the head €si Zeus. Xo 
other author gives forth that spirit with like 
power and li^t, illuminating the self-conscious- 
Dess of humanity, its realization €si human 
nature and human life. To read ^lakespeare 
is not, as is sometimes said* ta feudalize the 
imagination and b^ool the mind with aristo- 
cratic and dead kleab; but to be myriad-minded, 
like Shake^>eare, b to be mocfem-mimfed, 
ever to comprehend and interjnret more c^ life 
with an increasing sense of its insolubfe ele« 
ments, to live in a world of new discovery, 
of information, oi revelation with su^>ense of 
jud^ooent, to become more tolerant, more hu- 
mane, with a serener view of the blended terror 
and enchantment of the scene, the golden days 
and doubtful fates of life, nowhere so romanti- 
cally, passionately and wisely bodied forth as 

on Shakespeare^s page. The way to read Shakes- 
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peare is to take the dramas which most attract 
and interest the reader and become thoroughly 
familiar with those, n^lecting the others until 
their time shall come. 

All other drama pales beside Shakespeare's. 
The revival of the Elizabethan drama that was 
an element in the romantic movement of the 
last centuiy in England brought back into view 
the entire stage of that era and also its historic 
forerunners in English dramatic life. The 
pre-Shakespearians, nevertheless, have little in- 
trinsic interest except of an historical kind ; they 
live, even his great contemporaries live, largely 
by the reflected light of Shakespeare in the 
penumbra of his fame. Each has qualities of 
distinction, vigor, grace, charm, wit, picturesque- 
ness, intellectual, power, dramatic skill; some 
have one, some another of these traits; but in 
no one of them is the combination so happy or 
the work so excellent as to give their plays the 
quality that makes literature enduringly power- 
ful as an expression of life in the ideal. Mar- 
lowe alone of the predecessors and Jonson 
alone of the contemporaries arouse other than 
a scholar's interest; such writers as Greene and 

Peele and Lodge are negligible; and the whole 
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mass of moralities and miracle plays, though 
historically valuable, and often touched by a 
happy strain of human truth or picturesqueness, 
is as literature a thing of naught. The post- 
Shakespearians have greater literary skiU, but 
they had lost in the wholeness of their grasp on 
life and present the traits of a decadence, even 
in Beaumont and Fletcher and more markedly 
in Webster and Ford. It is possible to become 
greatly interested in some one or other of the 
more famous plays, even to reach a d^ree of 
enthusiasm, but these are special experiences 
of the reader and depend much on tempera- 
ment and accident. In general. Lamb's Spedr 
mens and what he said of them are sufficient to 
satisfy curiosity or open the way to experiment, 
and Lowell's lectures on these dramatists give 
all needful information and show at the same 
time a diminishing interest in the writers which 
is the sign of a wise literary choice. The later 
history of English drama is comparatively 
barren ground. The Restoration drama is es- 
sentially prosaic and an expression of English 
genius the least admirable either for sound taste 
or fine feeling in English literary annals; it is 

only for the curious. The prose comedy of 
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CoDgreve, and later of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
is the best in the language, and should be read, 
as no^ds or essays are read, upon a lower 
levd <rf interest than dramatic poetry. The 
choral dramas of Milton and Shelley open a 
new source and outflow of English genius in its 
noUest forms, but they are rather lyrical than 
dramatic. The nineteenth century produced 
no great drama in EngUsh, though occasionally, 
as in Manfredy it gave forth a work of dramatic 
intensity, or as in some of Browning's poems it 
produced drama in a fragmentary form of 
romance and passion. On great lines, and for 
the reader who is not limited to dramatic in- 
terests, it remains true that Shakespeare, sup- 
{demented by a play here and there, suffices for 
dramatic reading, and after him Milton and 
Shelley, in their choral dramas, are the great 
masters in English of the truth that drama can 
put forth by poetic imagination. 

The approach to foreign drama, except the 
Greek, is best made by the way of comedy, 
especially by Moli^re and Goldoni. Foreign 
tragedy, whether French, German, or Italian, is 
very remote from the reader. Spanish drama, a 

form intrinsically as interesting in many ways 
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as the Greek and the ^lakespeaiian and makiTig 
with them a third definite form of this art in its 
supreme practise* is still more remote from the 
English read«»* and requires for its appreciation 
great cultural preparation and much plasticiiy 
in the literarv habits of the mimL Such read- 
ing as Calderon or the dasac French drama c^ 
even Goethe ami Schiller is for scholars. 
Foreign drama may now be more profitably 
approached by the cuntemponiry forms. Scan- 
dinavian^ G«£nmuu Froxch and Ttaiian, than by 
ijb^ older historic esampies.. These plays are 
tilled witb a modem spirit: that is becoming 
mor^ and more cosmopoiiinn ami por^Kaaire^ 
tmHi among Eng{ishr.jpeaking people: the sub^ 
:$tsimrtf vii thiHn is not narrowbr Tnitiumd, bat 
um.nH:saL in intiH^^ ami in preserrtntioni ami 
t&t^ ne^{d£Ul cnticaL aii& tu ^ttsst t&K^ reaihsr ace 
gkrntifitn ami ciiirtrttsesti^ 

T^ v&;amiW ^i^ an acfetstiir Siinu. is of coocse 
mm^ nmtm v:^in|ii<^ t&an oas^ beem imfii*rrii^: 
Qtib»r tbin^ ^vi^idi^ litenrixim tenter iixtu> it nn 
itt^ tiii^atoiu^! i3g ^ it^s< m t>riabOT> ^md: tfm agpre^ 
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a part the scenic and dioral airangement 
played in the Greek drama has been already 
pointed out, and in the modem drama tlie im- 
portance of the theatrical elements is often such 
that as an art of the stage the play need not be 
hterature at aU. The scant resources of the 
Elizabethan stage threw a heavier burden on 
the literature of the text and brought the purely 
mental reproduction of life to the fore; and the 
power of Shakespeare as a writer is due to the 
genius he had for this mental representation of 
life without much aid from material conditions. 
It follows from this that his drama when read 
merely and not enacted yields a vision and u 
realization of life beyond that of theatricral 
writers or playwrights generally, so vivid and 
intense as to set the plays apart, not as cUm^i 
dramas so-called to be read in the study, hut 
as literature which gives up its full cjmUmlH Up 
the eye of the mind unaided by the Hiurw*, 
Many, indeed, believe, as Lamb did, tliat nuch 
private reading is more satisfactory tliari any 
public representation, inasmuch as th#; pr^^tufrU' 
tation on the stage falls short fA \iu: iK^i^rri^ ari/l 
also of the acton that the imagiiiatjori ^4 tfi^ 
reader supi^ies. The ita^ craft ^A ^ikSu^yt^f^ 
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wafl of great assstance to hini in 
the actioa, lit haniffing its dgyriopinpTit and in 
axiggsstiDg modes of arrangsnent and diapiav; 
but his poetic gmius, achieving a vivid rqpre- 
saltation of life by puieiv nientai means^ made 
the plays great literatnre. The function d 
dramatic poetry, in comparison with epic poetry 
which presents life socially and by a method 
of extension, is to set life forth individually and 
by a method of intuiaon; the drama is an 
intensive rendering of life by individual ex- 
amples of human fortune wiuch compress the 
truth of life into a bri^ abstract. Poetic 
dramatic genius by its powers of ideality con- 
denses such general truth — tiie law of life — 
whether in action or character, and the greater 
the condensation the more brilliant and intense 
is the effect. Dramatic poetry involves the 
presentation ci life in its supreme moments^ its 
surpassing characters and its greatest proUems, 
because it is in these that the inten^tv it seeks 
resides and the truth it would express is most 
vividly condensed- In tragedy, especially, the 
most obstinate evil, the most mysterious dis- 
pensations, the darkest moral problems, are set 

forth; what life contains of pessimism and 
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ignorance is here heaped up; the theme indeed 
is often such an outbreak of passion, such crime 
or sacril^e, such violation as is seldom treated 
except in tragedy, and dramatic poetry has a 
certain peculiar power to treat such tales and 
characters as phenomena of life and passion 
still within the pale of understanding, and even 
of sympathy, because human. The tragic imag- 
ination, when morbid and exclusive, seeks such 
themes; and LF, as in Greece, they exist in the 
great tradition of the race, they are deeply 
meditated, as in the stories of CEdipus, Phsedra 
and the Orestean trilogy. In modem tragedy 
one sups on horrors quite as much as in the 
palace of the Atridse, though with a difference; 
yet it is the same presence of the terrible in hu- 
man fate, of the issue of evil in sacrifice, expia- 
tion, suffering for the innocent and tragic death 
for the guilty, it is the pity of it even in lives of 
wrongful passion, that loads the theme in the 
great English plays as in the old Greek ex- 
amples. If the great English themes as sym- 
bols of life seem nearer to reality in the 
dee(>est consciousness of modern times, the 
Greek themes in their own age were nearer to 

that consciousness in the antique; the supreme 
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crises of action and passion, of man doing and 
suffering, do not change in substance but in 
the kind of interest taken in them and the in- 
terpretation given. Tragic themes are not in- 
stances of crime but instances of nature; it is 
Ix^canse they are so r^arded that they are 
toloTflted by the contemplating mind; the will 
and responsibility of the spectator are not 
roused because there is no possibility of his 
interference^ and he is not called on to give 
jud|?ment or to correct, but only to observe, to 
kno^. This detachment from the practical 
sphere is a condition of tragic pleasure, whidi 
lies laT^-h' in the illumination of life given, in 
mere knowledge; in the antique world it was 
prodominantlr moral and religious knowledge; 
it^ the TOodem world it is peiluq^s mainly psydio- 
lojpical 4ttnd philosophic knowledge^ Plhilasophy, 
therefoiro. in ^ ^ipecial way belongs to dnmatic 
yvK^i^' lOY^ IS its natural alhr in dwpeiiing 
Apprsrv^iitum of it, as bio^jri^by is of lyiical and 
bi?4At^ of narrative poetrr. THie ^dirama ad- 
y?fwj«<»s the Teuton, «iB t^mdea^ors fe «zi%faten 
the 4inderHtandinp with Tegard to itibe law ci 
hvfnhtx destiny: it is essentialty jddlo9Q|iliica], 
/lh»4^Wisinfr the nbjitWM^ rif truth, the 
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of the human world, the law of character and 
event. It wears this aspect the more plainly in 
proportion as it is great, more simply repre- 
sentative, more profoundly interpretative; and 
tragedy holds the first place in it because the 
problems there probed engage philosophical in- 
terest most deeply. 

Tragedy, however, does not monopolize the 
philosophical meaning of dramatic poetry. In 
Shelley's choral drama, such as the Prometheus 
Unbound^ the intellectual abstraction is the 
fundamental substance of the poem ; the charac- 
ters are themselves allegorical and in their 
mythical personality stand for principles of life, 
while the action itself is a symbol of human 
progress. The play is merely a pictorial woof 
of music and light, a fleeting vision of lovely 
scenes, unless its intellectual element of ethical 
thought be clearly grasped to give it meaning; 
and it is in this significance to the mind, a 
philosophical significance, that the play becomes 
great, the only great play of the English genius 
in poetry in modem times. It is a reconcilia- 
tion play, conceived in Shakespeare's last man- 
ner and as such is cognate to The Tempest as 

well as by its lyricism. The division of the 
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thought from the characters is, perhaps, too 
much felt, the philosophy is too explicit and 
separable; but the theme, transforming the 
Revolution into the Millennium, is a great 
argument set forth dramatically and addressed 
to the reason. The most interesting drama, 
however, apart from tragedy, is that in which 
life is set forth with the eflFect of a dream, of a 
life that might be, of which the best examples 
in English are the plays of Shakespeare's middle 
period and his last romances. They are charac- 
terized by a predominant lyricism in the treat- 
ment. The lyrical and epical elements in his 
genius were the first to come to maturity; in the 
English and Roman plays the epical element is 
plain, and the lyrical element appears in the 
early comedies, reaching its greatest purity and 
height in A Midsummer Nights Dream. The 
dream atmosphere of this play gives, perhaps, 
the type; but something of the same quality is 
in Lovers Labour^ s Lost, at the banning of his 
career, and is the source of the profound fas- 
cination of such ripe comedies as Twelfth Night, 
As You Like It and The Merchant of Venice. 
The dramatic method is the same here as always, 

— an intensive representation of life by indi- 
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vidual examples; but here it is the romance of 
life in its felicities that is set forth, with only 
such saddening as more endears it. In the 
three last romances, Cymbeliney A Winter's 
Tale and The Tempesty the dream is still the 
atmosphere of the play, but the felicity is en- 
hanced by the darker elements that enter into 
the themes, and the hand that wrote these 
dramas is one that had been dipped deep in 
tragedy. They are the climax of dramatic art 
in England as an art that gives pleasure to the 
mind and also renders up wisdom. In other 
authors, too, it is the lyrical treatment of life in 
this dreamful way that most attracts the reader; 
in Jonson, in Beaumont and Fletcher, in Milton's 
ComtiSy the pastoral and masque elements are 
those on which the memory most dwells. After 
tragedy this lyrical drama of Shelley, Shakes- 
peare and Milton must be reckoned the greatest 
achievement in English, and the human philos- 
ophy which it gives out in forms of beauty is a 
high-water mark of the wisdom that literature 
reaches. 

Poetry in its main forms, lyrical, narrative 
and dramatic, has now been touched upon with 

a view to suggest its nature, the way of approach 
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t/> hf and the spirit that should attmd the rader. 

It in obyious that the dm»»al marks are 

tirrms fif conyenience ; there are Ijrical and 

frpiVral elements in drama, dramatic elements in 

lyrie and epic; poetry treats life as a whole, and 

iU (K>wer Ls integral, one power, whether put 

forth lyrically, epically, or dramatically. Yet 

it iH tnjc that lyrical poetry mainly exercises the 

emotions; the epic discloses life in its extension 

in tli<! Hocial sphere; the drama embodies life 

intensively; and in each case severally, biog- 

rupliy, or the love of the author, history, or a 

nviiHi' of the life of the race, and philosophy, or 

an interpretation of human nature, are the 

niiturul aids to appreciation in each kind. The 

en<l of poetry is to illuminate life from within 

the i^oHNeiousness of the reader, to realize there 

\\\n own emotions, the scene of life in the world, 

tho iHUiMtitution of passion and fate in man and 

\\\H eirtnuustauiTS, to make him acquainted 

with the nuture of man in him. Progress in 

thiM kiiowleit^' is usually more rapid in poetry 

thnu in piXK'&e^ Uh'huso of the condensation of 

lifr nehievtHi by piH^lry* the use of the economies 

k4 Hit mul the luethiKb of reason in statement, 

«iuv) th«^ t'uu^kui^l vividness that belongs to all 
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poetic modes. In a field so immense as poetic 
literature presents, much must necessarily be 
neglected; the safest guide is the reader's in- 
stinct, the choice made by his own tempera- 
ment and powers. The degree of appreciation 
will necessarily vary from the least to the most 
complete; but it need not be complete in order 
to be useful. The greatest books are those in 
which one grows the most and the longest. 
The end being to know human life, what man 
in his essence is, what he has been, what he is 
capable of, there is no goal to the study ; and the 
further one proceeds in it, the more, perhaps, 
he is burdened with the knowledge; but surely 
the destiny of the mind, if man has any destiny, 
is to lay this burden upon itself. 
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Fiction 

finds poetry fitted to it ; but the reader generally, 
less intense in mental application and concen- 
tration, prefers prose as more adapted to the 
normal movement of his mind. This choice 
continues to operate even in prose, and the 
effort of the mind is relaxed in proportion as 
formative art is less present in the work and 
what is told is set forth in its natural and raw 
state of facts as they occur. Every nation has 
tales, and primitive people possess a store of 
folk-lore, but fiction as a special mode of litera- 
ture develops somewhat late in civilization. 
It has a literary ancestry, an historic evolution, 
which can readily be studied, and in its origins 
it is much mixed with poetry. In our own 
time it has come to fill so large a portion of the 
Kterary field as to be engrossing ; it is in a pecul- 
iar sense the people's literature in our democra- 
cies, characterized by popular education, by 
home leisure, and by an extraordinary awaken- 
ing of curiosity in large masses. It is a power- 
ful means for the spread of information of all 
kinds and for the propagation of ideas; all 
knowledge is most interesting when given out 
in the form of imagination, and the demand for 

knowledge was never so great as now; it is alto- 
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it wtvaiti if!fsiL t&al: na moisr jtriiffmrttirv ^m^swcr 
(!2iL be 2rai3L t&iir miss^ bmuHL i^uria^. Is 

(UL t&e fiirmr ^if t&e oo^i^. fix iigpcoae&fa^ tfiie 
Sdicf <;&iui» -ffffTTiff ^umust Tmpfflmfelfc. ja Taraed 
sore t^ iVifrrgsts ixrvni^pced taut aH wiJik m^nT 

bad ^ oati^re iTT.*4riTyrt ^ lis own ^roomieii im 

haaxiasB. ns^tart, T&e ffrrt: mflezcst <^ myg s in 

aidKHiv OL t&e c^r^oiL t&e fixing wbieh s t^ioae. 

Tks is l&e mfieresfi €df t&e b«y^« ei ifte pnctkal 

BOft, of l&e man wisfie mftrTfcttl w e ^nii foQer 

spirSaaJ Efe b eoLy begoii* TW tjpe of &tkm 

of tlw sort B R}6mMm Cruaoe^ It is & tale of 

die fsnels of life m a woiiderfELllT attecestiiK form, 

a&d the litaarT life of t&GQsaiid^ has begun 

with iL Tlie more exacted tjpe k the noTi^ 

cf ENnoas, where in a romantic form the life of 

actjon 19 set forth with the intnest of TiTidness^ 

surprise and the fascination <rf adTenture. 
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Xothiiig can b e better^ than Dumas to arouse 
in a boy the sense of the power of life, the 
ambition of doing, the wonder of the things 
that can be done, — the whole charm and 
manrel of the world of the deed. Romance is 
at its highest in this field, and the awakening 
influence of romance on the mind cannot be 
overvalued; it opens out the roads of all the 
earth and the seas, and gives the career of a 
gallant will in meeting the unknown and finding 
the hidden treasure of a man's destiny. Herod- 
otus was in history the very type of such spirit 
as this, and it made his history one of the great 
books of the world. Travelers often show and 
breed the spirit of their tales, and the heroes 
are made of it from the voyage of the Argo to 
the days of the search for the Pole. In imagi- 
native literature Dumas is the great example, 
and in the many volumes that bear his name 
there is endless store of the most inspiriting 
kind of such action. 

The first advance is made when the mind is 
no longer content with the action in itself, but 
meditates it, and finds its true interest to lie in 
what the act reveals of the character of the man 

who performs it. In other words, character 
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ii fimpfe rather than complex, ance its pnsen- 
tatkn if Kmitrd to that daas of action in wfaidi 
iU diJtinctioii lesdes; one reason of the effect- 
fTenew of character in its took antique or 
f0nmitiwe embodiments is this simplicitT flow- 
ing from the extreme idealitr or abstractness 
€4 the tjpe. The Greek h«oes share somewhat 
in the trait €4 being faj Tirtue of which the gods 
are ideal, each having a function of his own, 
bdng an Ajax, Patrodus, Orestes, Jason 
Herades, and hence marked out for his work. 
Character is thus in its early forms action 
viewed in one mode, as it were, and compacted 
into human power, unified, individualized, per- 
sonified. The ad is of interest in itself stiD, 

but it is of more interest as being the act 
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ci Achilles or Ulysses and as declaring what 
manner of men they were. Character is more 
profound than action, and hence to a mature 
mind is more engaging. This is especially 
noticeable in those persons who are named 
characters in our common speech, — the usually 
eccenbic pe^nalities who are peculiarly speci- 
mens of human nature out of the ordinary, and 
by their words or actions give a fresh, piquant, 
or humorous impression. Without regard to 
such exceptions, however, character awakes a 
profound interest because in its ^pes are 
stored ideals of what men are, the forms cast 
by the moral habits and the aspirations and 
experiences of the race, the qualities consonantly 
to be found within the limits of one personality, 
the discords possible within the same range; 
character is thus a compend of the results of 
life, of its possibilities in the individual, of its 
fusion in a single mold. In this stage charac- 
ter is not divorced from action, but both are 
present; the character is seen acting; the actions 
however various are resumed in the character. 
The type of such interest, of balance between 
action and character such that nevertheless 

the character rather than the action impresses 
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the mind and memoiy, is given in Sir Walter 
Seott^s novels, and tite unique fiace that Soott 
holds in English fiction is due to this firm grasp 
of life in the form of ciiaiacter whi<^ is still 
kept dose to action. This is the trait bv whidi 
his art as a creator is so supreme, thou^ Hie 
power with which he seizes the Teader aho 
o^i!)S much to the intxinsic nature ol the duiiac* 
tcT diqilav^. to it> being natifinal in trpe 
whflher Srotdi or TLiffl«A and diowii^ that 
natkmaiitT 5tTaB!!iT and findv in - ^Mi»Miiii>] irmifas 
tn^ it^ ueins: dou^r pucamied as ce fte peasant 
and tiie nohtfe riaflRrs> amd in eacii 

-a. 
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human reality. In his works one always finds 
the substance is not the stream of events, how- 
ever romantic and involved in mystery, but 
man acting and suffering; not the plot, but the 
character. There is a perennial attraction in 
character that does not pertain to mere story; 
and this mastery of character is the trait which 
makes Scott to be so often re-read and to be a 
favorite in later as well as in youthful years. 

Character develops a new kind of interest 
when attention is fastened, not on what it is, 
but on how it came to be what it is. The inter- 
nal life here comes to the fore; the evolution of 
personality, a train of inward phenomena, is 
substituted for a course of external events as 
the subject of interest, however much events 
may be mixed with the story. This study of 
motivation and internal reaction marks the final 
stage of the development of the novel in its 
presentation of life and completes the circuit of 
its sphere. Psychology, analysis, introspection, 
characterize it, and it requires in the reader an 
intellectual interest perhaps stronger than the 
imaginative interest. The history of a soul, 
rather as a phase of inward experience than of 

action, is the focus of attention. The intro- 
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spective novel in the emotional sphere, the 
novel of sentiment, is an early form of such 
analysis and is illustrated in Richardson, but 
in its higher and more complex examples the 
psychological novel full-grown naturally allies 
itself to some theory of morals, some abstract 
element in religion or ethics, and sets forth life 
as an education of the character in such a view. 
The type, perhaps, in which the various con- 
stituents are the most clear and at the same time 
noble, is GreoigeJEliot's RomolUy in which great 
and conflicting ideals of life are presented 
through the medium of the leading characters 
by a psychological and largely introspective 
treatment. Her interest in life was that of a 
philosophical moralist, and her fiction showed 
increasingly the analytical habit. The simpler 
blends of character and action in her earlier 
tales give place in her fully ripened work to a 
wide and complex exposition of the nature of 
her persons in which the element of thought 
finally overweights the narrative. Just as dra- 
matic poetry issues in a philosophical interest, 
so the novel, as it develops power and grasps 
life more profoundly and naturally, appeals 

with greater directness to the intellect in its 
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effort to understand human life. It may de- 
velop this intellectual quality in either of the 
three forms of pure action, of synthetic or of 
analytic character, but the quality is most 
pronounced, pervasive and engrossing in the 
last. In such writers as H enry Jame s and 
George Meredith it reaches a climax. Litera- 
ture, moreover, must always be viewed his- 
torically as obeying the general law of evolution 
in society; its movement is constantly toward 
a representation of the inward nature of life, 
to bring out man's self-consciousness, to reveal 
personality. The problems of personality are 
those which finally engage the mature mind in a 
highly developed literature, and the psychologi- 
cal novel is the center where this study is most 
active. This line of development is not peculiar 
to fiction, but belongs to literature in general, 
which tends more and more to become a con- 
fessional of the soul's experience, a dissection 
of life, a pursuit of the motives and reactions 
of the inner world, of the moods and methods of 
thought and passion in their intimate cells, 
of all the secrets, in one word, of personality. 
The interest of the novel being thus distributed 

in these three general modes of adion, charac- 
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Character and manners, seconded by genial 
good nature and humorousness, make the per- 
omial attraction of that marvelous piece of 
aitertainment, which was the precursor of great 
Dords conceived on more rigorous lines of con- 
struction and with more breadth and poignancy 
of interest, but all alike in this power to render 
life as a miscellaneous scene of human activity. 
Scott similarly in his greatest tales never fails 
to give largeness to his world and to fill it with 
currents of social life, with events of high 
interest and with a multitude of persons. 
Thackeray in a narrower sphere of society 
follows the same method in Vanity Fair, and 
Fielding in Tom Jones. In all these authors 
the hero counts for little; the particular tule of 
individuals involved, the plot, the mere fx^rsc)nal 
story, however well constructed and intereHting 
that part of the work may be, is yet repre- 
sented as a portion of the world only, a world 
that embraces them in its larger l>eing. In 
David Copperfield the tale of Emily and that 

of Agnes divide the interest, but tliey a^ittm 
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episodes; it b tibe poctaoe <tf ISe js m wiiole that 
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but whatever the method* the ^nfastuice is of 
the world of men. 
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present life, or a panorama of an epoch, or a 
rehabilitation of an antique age. Irish tales 
are good in proportion as they give the Irish 
spirit and environment. Reade's The Cloister 
and the Hearth is a great historical novel be- 
cause of its breadth of treatment, and Xingsley's 
Hypaiia excels because of its comprehensive- 
ness, its being a summary of one moment of 
ancient life intensely imagined. In all these 
novels there is a theme, which in a certain sense 
exceeds and contains the personal theme, a 
theme of time, — of Alexandria, of the Middle 
Ages, of Ireland. It is not at all essential that 
this outer theme should be rendered with his- 
torical accuracy or be true in its details in the 
sense of fact. What is necessary is that an 
illusion of truth should be arrived at by fidelity 
to the general traits of the city, the age, or the 
land, so that the world of the story shall be 
representative of what was. One reason of the 
facility with which the historical novel is written 
and received is because this outer theme, Rome 
or Italy or France, is in itself great, and an 
undying interest of powerful fascination belongs 
to it independent of the particular tale that 

may be narrated as a personal history within 
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its limits. Such a theme naturally induces a 
series, the Jacobite novels of Scott, the Indian 
and sea-tales of Cooper; each particular story 
is but one product of it, and no author exhausts 
it though he may exhaust his own power of 
dealing with it. The theme, the world of men 
involved, diminishes in importance in propor- 
tion as the particular tale makes head and 
absorbs attention ; but, in general, great novelists 
give the scene of the world, the picture of life, 
whether in a contemporary or historical range, 
the first place in their representation. This 
is true without reference to the scale of that 
world; it is, for example, the method of Gold- 
smith in The Vicar of Wakefield. The novel is 
indeed the form of literary art best adapted to 
representing man as a social being and to setting 
forth in imagination social phenomena; this is 
one reason, also, why its evolution is so late in 
the history of literature. 

The art of literature in passing into the novel 
does not lose its function of presenting general 
truth. That is still its main aim. The neces- 
sity of doing so, in fact, underlies all that has 
been said of the part taken in the novel by the 

scene of life, the illusion that it must give of a 
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world, whether in the sphere of manners or 
history, not actual but containing the general 
reality of human events in a particular time or 
country and of human nature in its essential 
traits. There is an epical element, as is plain, 
in the description which fiction of the sort that 
has been treated gives of life. When the 
social theme is less prominently brought for- 
ward and the particular story of a few indi- 
viduals enlists attention for its own sake, then 
the novel avails itself of the same resources 
used in dramatic art. It represents the general 
law of life and the constitution of human nature 
by means of examples, and the worth of the 
novel depends, just as in a play, on the sim- 
plicity, clearness and profundity with which 
it accomplishes the task. There is no material 
difference between the novel and the drama 
so far as the handling of plot, situation and 
dialogue are concerned, except that in a novel 
the writer has a free hand and can use more 
means of displaying his characters and their 
career. In Geoige Eliot's Adam Bede^ for 
example, there is, it is true, a background of 
country and clerical life and of religious agita- 
tion; but the stoiy is mainly conducted in the 
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fortunes of a few individuals placed in the 
fort^grouud. It is a tragic history that is re- 
UXtd. Its profound interest is its life interest, 
the illustration it gives of human events, the 
%ht it throws on principles of conduct, beli^, 
Uh^ c^ratioa o^ ^^nrong^ facts of passion, theories 
^ sw and $atvatioQ and the like. The stoiy 
<^^(i$ts axid w;ji$ wntten for the sake o f its teach - 
>«^ pi^ww; and tiSu$ b more aiaa&st than in 
^ vlMWiii Wcaits$e ia tide mediiim of prose the 
li^ijiB^lui^i^ vnu( be SKce p&unhr braoi^ qsA and 
^W^J^^tefag!>^i :stic& i»«Qis are draaiEitir is &exr 
iW W ^^ Mi ; ti^Q^ wvior tb^ «aie tracts «af ESt as 
^^ \i^:tMtii^ w^iHdlifr isL cume^ or tra^ei^T. awl 
^ 1^^^ ^^ zmmbif ^ptfmA to i&snL » &e 
:$t^W«^. «^v^ tdnife tftif iniveiiiifc mafte^ unu&er- 
s^ i mfHU jt: ^^ ^ tft^mir inum tjaw fiir && i»ai&r 
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literature. Symbolical truth is that which is, 
perhaps, thought of as most characteristic of 
poetry; but it exists in the novel quite as plainly 
and in its most apparent forms. Bunyan's 
PUgrirrCs Progress is a work of fiction which 
has all its meaning in the spiritual truth which 
is there set forth in allegory, and it is one of the 
most widely distributed of English books. The 
type of the method, is, however, rather to be 
found in Hawthorne. In his short romantic 
tales it is commonly used, as, for example, in 
Rappaccini*s Daughter and The Artist of the 
BeatUiftd, where the reader who does not in- 
terpret the symbols misses the meaning. The 
Scarlet Letter is a still more striking example 
of the symbolic representation of life; the back- 
ground of the Puritan world is but slightly 
indicated by the romancer, but he blazes forth 
its essence by a series of picturesque scenes 
that are like a sign language of the imagination. 
The same author's Marble Faun pursues the 
same method; the world involved is but lamely 
made out, and so inadequately that even Dona- 
tello seems an alien in it, like the rest, but none 
the less a theory of sin is symbolized by means 

of it with a refinement and intimacy such that 
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ignores. The art of fiction is two-faced; it is 

both a fine and a usefu l ^; and if on the one 

hand in works of great genius it comes nigh to 

the supreme masters of the drama, on the other 

extreme it neighbors that universal human 

service of which the modem name is journalism » 

— the literat ure of information, propagand- 

ism, world-wide curiosity, discussion, specu- 

lation, of which it may be said more truly than 

of any other form of writing that nothing human 

is alien to it. Journalism is the most catholic 

form of the written word. The novel is the next 

most embracing, and its flexibility as a social 

instrument under present conditions has given 

it the commanding practical place which it 

holds among readers. It is by the novel that 

the life-knowledge of modem peoples is most 

fully realized to themselves, in every degree of the 

scale of sociefy, in popular apprehension. This 

great change was largely effected by the advent 

of democracy. In the old literature the national 

tradition and morality were concentrated in the 

history, real or imaginary, of the aristocratic 

class with but slight popular elements, and this 

was handed down in poetry and chronicle and 

tale; but with the coming of modem democracy 
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die popular life itself came into the field of 
iiderest* and literatpre giving more and more 
attentiOQ to die citizen life ended by assigning to 
die common lot €i men the place which has 
formerfr been held hy the aristocracy. The 
democriti2ing^of.JitSjature which b^an with 
RichardscHi and Fielding, in the novel, and with 
Burns and Wordsworth, in poetiy, resulted in 
the last centuiT in England in a representation 
of life in all its dasses, provinces, and interests, 
such as no civilization had ever before placed 
on record about itself. The reading class was 
democratic, and men like to read about them- 
selves, to see their own lives reflected, their 
opinions expressed, and their ideals defined ; they 
also desire information about the way other 
men live whose modes of behavior and thought, 
though they may be members of the same 
society, are not well or intimately known; a 
public thus came into existence for which the 
minute and detailed portrayal of all sorts and 
conditions of Englishmen, and of every nook 
of English ground, was interesting. The field 
of human life covered by the novel became 
immense in variety and comprehensiveness. 

There were certain preferred tastes inherent in 
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English society, and the English novel showed 
these prrferences; the writers, too, could deal 
individually only with such phases of life as 
they knew; the novel remained socially aris- 
tocratic and middle-class, with an episodic 
attention to the lower state of society, but it 
faithfully reflected the consciousness of the 
English people, and the growth of the democ- 
racy is shown in the ever increasing emeigence 
of the literature of the least favored, the stricken 
and abandoned class. Dickens was the leader 
and marks the powerful entrance of philan- 
thropy into the novel, and the portraiture of 
the lower class by him and others perhaps made 
up in genius what it lacked in quantity. The 
English, however, are not a frank race, and 
various as their picture of life is in the novel, 
it is still discreet and controlled. France, in 
the representation of life given by her novelists, 
exceeded the English in the comprehensive ful- 
ness of the portrayal; both Balzac and Zola 
attempted a survey of life more systematic and 
complete than any single English author con- 
ceived, and the French novel surpasses the 
English as an ample expression of human 

nature in all social degrees and conditions. 
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There was an advantage in the concentration 
of the national tradition and morality in the 
old literature which was especially favorable 
to poetry; on the other hand the dispersion of 
interest by the democracy through all classes 
of society and in all parts of the national body 
creates a stronger social bond, develops hu- 
manitarianism and is vastly more informing to 
the mind. The exposure of human conditions 
accomplished by the novel is a powerful ele- 
ment in social progress. 

The expansion of the historical consciousness 
of modern society was an element hardly less 
important than the democratization of fiction as 
an influence on the development of the novel. 
What is loosely termed the Gothic revival with 
its resuscitation of the mediaeval age and its 
discovery of the primitive poetry of the North, 
and the Hellenic revival with its reinvigoration 
of Latin studies and its discovery of archaeology 
in the South, opened between them the whole 
past of Europe through its entire extent, while 
the developing contact of England with the East 
brought with it the fiction of the Orient as well 
as its poetry. History in many forms was 

pursued in order to unveil the past and the 
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distant, and it laid open new material for the 
novelist; as soon as Scott had so brilliantly 
shown that history was most fascinating in the 
form of imaginative romance, the novel entered 
upon its career of recreating the past with 
extraordinary vigor, and it has found in this 
field a scope and diversity that make the his- 
torical novel perhaps the preferred form of the 
art. The history of the world has been re- 
written in the last century as fiction; even 
what is most recondite and obscure, and belongs 
to the world of the learned, has been clothed 
with color and vitality as if contemporary, in 
the tales of Roman Africa, Egypt and Byzan- 
tium in which the French especially excel. 
In the more barbarous parts of history, such as 
the East of Europe, native writers have recon- 
structed the past and made it available for 
other nations. The reader of the historical 
novel, in fact, without effort commands an 
intelligent knowledge of the history of the 
European world and its antecedent classical 
sources such as would not have been possible 
even to a scholar in the last age. 

The novel thus contains a vast fund of in- 
formation which it diffuses. It is a teadiing 
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new ground. The most recent knowledge of for- 
eign lands, wars, industrial adventure, commer- 
cial progress, social experiment, is immediately 
popularized in this form. Every community, 
eveiy employment of men, every idea is gathered 
in this drag-net of the time ; the novel has become 
the epitome of the modem world. 

In the case of a form of literature so variously 
characterized, so miscellaneously reproductive 
of experience and in its mass hardly to be 
divided from life itself, the reader finds himself 
bewildered and choice is difficult. The literary 
principle of worth is plain, but other values 
enter in, and disturb and deflect the decision of 
the mind. The utilities of reading are so 
many, and in some cases so attractive, that the 
confinement of choice by the principle of art 
is often felt to be a hardship and to result in 
substantial loss. To state the principle broadly, 
fiction as an art has worth in proportion to the 
fulness of its representation, to the arc of life 
it includes within a single work, where the 
treatment is extensive in method, or to the 
intensity of its representation, to the power of 
life it includes, when the treatment is intensive. 

The more of life, in extension or intension, 
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drvcthf /ir«re tind oi die South ci Europe and 
itBS of tbe McrfJtcTTanean. With English fic- 
tkci die cue k different. Character has alwavs 
'irtd a iaToved place in the minds ci the English; 
viietiier in the fonn ci practical action or of 
sffinl pi e t e fjl a prime value has been fJaced 
i^xB it; the English mind b prepossessed with 
tiie xDoral meaning ci life, with its practical 
isaxs. witli its ethical realitr. Realitr. too, in 
its obrious fmns ci fact, event, fixed trait, is a 
krge ingredient in the interest the English take 
in life: ther are attached to the soil and to the 

m 

characters that grow out of it, to human nature 

as modified and modded by it, to the strength 

of life that thrives there. English life, in the 

bome-hied, hig^-flaTored, obvious form was the 

scbject ci the English novel from the first 

moment ci its greatness, and a predominant 

interest in character controlled it. The tradi* 

txHi of Fielding was never lost; the handling 

of genuine human events for the display of 

character, and both in close neighborhood with 

the scmU is characteristic of the English novel 

in the great line of its development. It followed 

frcND this that the novel entered easily into 

national literature. What makes literature 
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national is its embodiment of the national 
tradition and the national morality; it is plain 
at a glance that Fielding and Scott accom- 
plished this with great power, and Dickens and 
Thackeray likewise in their turn; in these four 
writers their countiymen are presented with 
extraordinary fidelity in the scene of their life 
and with reality. It is the life of England and 
of Englishmen, of Scotland and of Scotchmen, 
that is read in these books; and the minor 
novelists. Goldsmith, Smollett, Sterne, Austen, 
Bronte, supplement the great masters with a 
picture of life similarly English-bred. The 
work of George Eliot and Eangsley is most 
interesting, and is either great or approaches 
greatness, in proportion as it adds to the stream 
of national tradition, in the scene of English life, 
and of national morality, in the display of man- 
ners and ideals of plain English mold. The 
reader who is seeking the substance of life in 
the novel should keep close to this great tra- 
dition of English life in the books where it is 
most vividly put forth and is felt to be most 
national. A national literature is always great, 
because it contains the ideal form of the nation 

reminiscently beheld. Those English novels 
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have the most worth in which life and character 
are most nationally portrayed with breadth, 
reality, and affection ; they are found in the line 
of the standard tradition. 

What makes literature standard is that it 
permanently embodies the national conscious- 
ness in its historic forms as each ceases to be 
contemporary and passes into memory. Stand- 
ard^literature is consequently always partially 
out-of-date and falls to the scholar or to the 
reader who desires to realize the past. It often 
happens, however, that standard literature long 
retains a living relation to successive genera- 
tions by virtue of its containing some element 
that does not grow out of date, and literature 
is great in proportion as it contains this prin- 
ciple of life. Achilles and Ulysses, for example, 
continued through ages to be real and nigh to 
the Greek consciousness of life. The novel, 
inasmuch as it is more mixed with contemporary 
and transitory elements than poetry, passes 
more quickly into the past; but the standard 
English novel still retains many characters and 
much action that are as contemporary to our 
minds as when the story was originally written. 

A man, nevertheless, must live and die with his 
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own generation, and the literature that is really 
out of date need not greatly concern him, ex- 
cept so far as he desires to be informed about 
the past of his people and their writers. 

A second guiding principle in the field of the 
novel may be found in the power it has to ex- 
pand the mind and interests of the reader. The 
office of the novel in expanding knowledge, in 
making the world known to itself in all parts, 
has been touched on; in the individual case the 
reader may be guided in his choice in propor- 
tion as he finds the material and power of the 
writer working this eflPect in himself. This 
expansion of the mind is most valuable when it 
takes place in the worid of humanity at laige 
so that the reader becomes better informed 
with regard to the conunon lot of mankind and 
is thereby made more humane, more fully man, 
more sympathetically at one with his fellows. 
Perhaps the greatest humanitarian novel is 
Victor Hugo's Le9 MiserableSj both by the scope 
of its scene and action and bv the ideas that 
shape and create the stoiy. In a broader way 
the Russian novdi, taken in its whole career, 
gives a revelation of the lot of mankind which 

b to the reader like the discoveiy of a new land, 
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and in connection with it stand humanitarian 
ideas closely joined; the expansion both of 
knowledge and of sympathy is most serviceable 
and the literary type of the Russian novel is 
itself high both for plot, character and passion. 
The power of expansion, however, does not 
reside only in foreign novels or depend on a new 
and distant scene or a strange mode of life. 
Any great experience expands the mind; and, 
in a secondary way, to read of a great experience 
has the same effect. The experience of a great 
love is the most transforming power in life, and 
hence no type of story is so constant, so sure 
of interest, or so valuable. This is the fascina- 
tion of Loma Dooney and of many another tale. 
The experience of a great_ repentance makes the 
attraction of The Scarlet Letter. The great 
novels of tragedy and passion have their power 
over the reader in the sense of this experience, 
which he lives through in imagination and takes 
partially at least to himself. If the mind 
expands either in information and sympathy, 
leading to a fuller comprehension of the com- 
mon lot, or in realizing the great experiences of 
life, the reader may well be assured that he is 
in a right path. 
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A third working principle, and one of the 
widest application, is recreation. Fiction is 
the home of mental leisure; and nowhere is the 
fundamental aim of literature, the will to please, 
pursued so purely and with such unrestricted 
freedom. Men take their recreation variously, 
and no nile can be laid down. Some enjoy 
reading about themselves and their neighbors 
and seeing life as they know it, in a book. The 
more conmion way is to desire a change of scene, 
a new environment and a tale that shall take 
us out of ourselves. The presence of excite- 
ment in the stoiy is the surest means of caus- 
ing absorption of interest and securing that 
release from the eveiy-day world which is sought, 
a break in the monotony of life and affairs, or 
rest from its overtaxing business; and in the 
present time often the wish is to escape from 
the world of thought. The great hold of the 
novel of adventure on the public is due to such 
desires; it is action that is wanted, or character 
which puts all of itself into deeds and is scarcely 
known except as it acts. This is the simplest 
form of fiction and makes the least demand 
upon the reader, while it allows him to lead in 

fancy and sympathy a life which is stirring and 
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at the same time irresponsible. The novel of 
adTenture holds the first place in the literature 
of recreation and is to be found wherever tales 
are told. It has the advantage of always hav- 
ing a stoiy to tell; it blends with the great 
events and famous personages of history and 
also with the unknown on sea and land, with 
lonely peril, with villainy of every kind ; it taxes 
human energy and resource to the utmost, and 
appeals to that love of the heroic which is the 
most deep-seated of the noble instincts of man. ; 
It is not surprising that it should always have 
been the prime element in fiction as it was in 
poetry, the literature of the deed done in danger, 
whether for war or love or in the contest with 
the elements, the story of man's gallantry, trial 
and rescue in every race and under every sky. 
To read it is to return to the youth of the world 
and of life, to dip in action and to forget, for 
the dream of action is the most complete of 
dreams; it "covers one all over, thoughts and 
all," like Sancho's sleep. Such romance, too, 
recreates the vigor and cheerfulness of life, as it 
stimulates youthful energy; it is refreshing, not 
merely by change, but by its electrical charging 

of the original instincts of man and the excite- 
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ment it imparts to them. Romance believes in 
man and in life, as youth does, and develops 
positive power, assertion and daring in the 
temperament that it imbues; it repairs the waste 
of faith and hope and resolution, as poetry does, 
and gives back to instinct what thought hu 
taken from its power. The war sagas of dd, 
the minstrel's tale in the baron's hall, tlie 
episodes and cycles of chivalry were such a 
reinvigoration in primitive days, and modem 
romance in its infinitely varied forms, from 
peril by sea and land to peril for a faith, a 
crown or a cause, is the lineal descendant of 
these and serves in modern life a like need. 
It is that part of literature where impulse has 
the largest play; and it gives freedom of move- 
ment and a life in the imagination to impulses 
that life confines; it enlarges life and provides 
that supplement to reality which human nature 
requires for its wholeness. The inexhaustible 
demand for it shows that it is grounded on a 
real need. 

The tale of adventure, in every period of 

literature, has been thus highly prized as a 

form of recreation. It blends naturally with 

the tale of mystery, or the wonder-tale, which 
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perhaps hiMs the second place in general 
faTor. In its form of pure marrel the treasure- 
house ci this sort of literature is The Arabian 
Sights. Thejr suggest childhood to us, and 
the childhood of a race also, but the experience 
of a mature and old race is curiously mixed with 
the picture of life thej represent. English 
literature is rich in translations, adaptations 
and imitations of this oriental plaj of fancy, 
actual manners and wisdom; they make an 
interesting episode in the history of the English 
genius so eagerly assimilative of every foreign 
strain and closely in contact with the Oriental 
people. Pure marvel, however, is too baseless 
a fabric for the English temperament, and the 
tale of mystery in the history of the English 
novel has pr^erred the form in which the 
mystery is solved. The episode of what is 
called the Gothic romance, Walpole's CaMle 
of Otranto, with its successors by Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Monk Lewis, introduced the wonder-story 
that is solved, the supernatural there being 
explained by mechanical means; it was followed 
by the mystery tales of Poe, in the next genera- 
tion, and the detective tale, but the explanation 

involved in these is a weakness in interest. 
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oa a moral form^ the mystery of man's life and 

fates, it wiU remain imbedded, not merely as an 

artifice ct the plot, but as the substance of the 

meaning. 

Mystery and romance do not exhaust the 

interest of the novel of recreation, which has 

infinite Tariety; but they sufficiently illustrate 

its nature. A third sort should, perhaps, be 

noticed; the tale which by its representation of 

quiet life and humble folks, like the pastoral 

idyl of old days, acts rather as an anodyne. 

Such stories of simplicity are numerous in 

literature; they are, indeed, a perennial product 

in all lands and times and often are wrought 

with high and enduring art. The old country 

life of England and America affords them as a 

product of the native soil, and in the fiction of 

the south of Europe they make one of the 

purest elements of charm, as in the Sicilian and 

Sardinian novel of the day. The life of people 

near the soil, truly told in its himian interests, 

secures almost without effort some of the best 

results of art by virtue of what it excludes and 

the simplicity and truth of what remains. 

Reality, such as this, mystery and romance are, 

perhaps, the most important forms of recreation 
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jiftordrd In- tb<* BoveJ ; thrr are, at least, cb 
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CHAPTER VI 

OTECER PBOSE FORIIB 

THE principal supports of imaginatiTe 
literature, as has been indicated, are 
biographv, histoiy and philosophy. In pure 
imagination ideality is the characteristic product 
of the art, and measures its power and success; 
next to it in literary interest is personality. 
Those books, of whatever sort, that contain 
personality in interesting forms best illustrate 
life and are most attractive and enduring in 
minor literature. Biography succeeds best 
when the subject of it and the circumstances of 
his life and the events of his career are de- 
scribed with the closest approximation to imag- 
inative methods, so that he lives and is seen 
with the clear vitality of characters in a novel. 
It was Boswell's power to render character 
by dialogue and anecdote that made his life of 
Johnson a classic biography. There are few 

lives that even approach that work as a truthful 
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picture of a man in his peculiar individuali^. 

Autobiography is gi»ierally a surn* way to TiTid 

personality^ and the great autobiographies are 

sincere or unconscious confessions; oi the first 

type Franklin gave a mcmontble example, and 

of the second Pepys'' Dicury is the immortal 

instance. Letters are an autobiogra{dik' f onn 

essentiaUy, but they usually give a picture oi 

the dodetv of the writer, and are often as in- 

tere^i^ for what they contain of the age as 

for what they reveal of the person. Walpole^s 

letters are such a view of a period of Engiish 

culture; and the letters of Gray, Cowper and 

Fitzgerald, each in his own social group, haw 

such a double vahie, social and personal. The 

letters of Bvron and of SheOev both cantain 

more of the personality of those poets than has 

ever passed into any of the many lives of each 

of them. In biography, generally, which avails 

itself of letters, as one element of the stoiy, the 

reader is content with a diluted personality, 

and finds the subject set forth, not directly, 

but bv narrative and criticism, with reflected 

lights from the environment and social group ci 

the subject; but whatever is human, if it be 

sincerely described, is so surely interesting that 
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biography has long been a large part of second- 
ary literature. It has the advantage to some 
minds, less capable of seizing truth abstractly 
in ideal persons, of bringing to them something 
that is known to be real. It has the felicity 
also of illustrating the richness of life in refined 
or capable natures, and of the excellence of men 
and women in careers perhaps not of remark- 
able distinction, but of great usefulness and 
noble in service. That biography which is 
rather a portion of history and sets forth sur- 
passing character, such as Plutarch's LiveSy is 
not far below heroic poetry in its power of ideal 
type; and the far larger portion which relates 
the lives of men notable for their experience, 
for individual talent or social service or for 
romance in their fortunes, is not far removed 
from character in fiction. Choice in biography 
is commonly a matter of accident, an affair of 
private preference or interest; but its chief use 
is to enrich the reader's sense of character and 
the value he places on human qualities, on per- 
sonality. Biography, too, unlocks the sym- 
pathies, and often exercises an intimate and 
direct awakening influence, especially upon 

practical natures less open to ideal enthusiasm. 
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Those sporadic books which obtain the place 
of classics in literature often seem to owe their 
vogue to a biographical element in them, in so 
far as they are representative of the peculiar 
mind and tastes of their authors. The type 
is Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Walton's 
Complete Angler or Browne's Religio Medici, 
or the writings of the modern American "Auto- 
crat," Dr. Holmes. They contain a miscellany 
of matters, interesting in themselves, but which 
have passed through the individuality of their 
authors and acquired a certain human unity 
and new significance from a living contact, 
even when the matter itself is antiquarian or 
remote, or merely singular in a humoristic 
sense. They give the mind of the man, and 
are distinguished by originality such as has its 
only source in character. Enjoyment of them 
depends on some special aptitude of the reader 
for appreciating the kind of mind involved, 
and some intellectual sympathy with the matter 
which takes its stamp. To give the mind of 
the man is a distinction for any book. It is 
of more interest when the mind is typical, as 
Wellington's letters give the mind of the soldier. 
When the mind takes on great ideal breadth, 
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the book becomes a classic of the world, as in 
Thomas a Kempis' ImUatio Chrisli or St. 
Francis' Fioretti which yield the mind of the 
Christian and of the saint. It often happens 
that biography, without being widely inclusive 
of a himian t3rpe, nevertheless reflects human 
experience in narrower bands and gives the 
spectrum of special moods of human nature. 
The lives of the saints, and religious biography 
in general, owe much of their interest to this 
reflection of private experience, and more bril- 
liant or pure expression of moods already 
partially known or latent in the reader; as 
heroic lives appeal to instinctive ambition and 
desire for adventure, these appeal to the in- 
stinctive piety of men. To give the life in a 
person is the quality in these books which 
makes them commanding. Wherever the sub- 
ject is taken up, it is personality that is the 
secret of all such literature. It is sometimes 
represented that personality, especially in the 
autobiographic sense, is modem in literature, 
and specifically that it was a discovery of 
Petrarch; but, though the principle has had a 
great career in modem writing, so broad a state- 
ment must be doubtfully regarded. Lives were 
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seen through his eyes, his curiosity controls 
the view, his pursuits confine the attention. 
Herodotus was one of the best of travelers, as 
eager to know men and manners as Ulysses, 
full of the romance of things freshly known; a 
more interesting book was hardly handed down 
by antiquity. Travel attracts the reader mainly 
by the unknown, and perhaps the best of travel 
is now historic; for the story of travel has 
always attended the story of national greatness. 
The mass of it is that which was written in the 
3'ears of the discovery of the world beyond 
Europe on all its horizons, and for English 
readers is to be found in the great collections of 
Hakluyt and others. In a later time the story 
of exploration in Africa and Asia and about the 
Pole contains its most vivid chapters and 
blends the pleasure of new knowledge with 
individual adventure. A finer literary quality, 
however, belongs to writers who are not ex- 
plorers, but who in romantic lands or strange 
environments feel and render the local color 
and incident and novelty of what is before 
them, and, in a literary sense, are masters of 
atmosphere. The French are good travelers, 

and none are more expert in modem days in 
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giving atmosphere. The literaiy treatment of 
travel is more a French than an English art. 
Kinglake's long famous Edthen was an excellent 
narrative, strong and vivid in rendering the 
eastern scene and its figures, but he had 
neither the subtilty nor the sympathy of the 
southern temperament, and none of the imag- 
inativeness of the French masters such as Loti. 
Irving is, perhaps, the best of our travders of 
the literaiy habit, who use their material with 
an eye to its effect as an intimate imaginative 
portrayal. His writings on special topics realize 
the romance of the land, the figures of knight 
and Moor the life of an historically enchanted 
soil; and even in England he is still the best of 
American travelers for the sentiment of the 
scene. Literaiy travel is, however, hardly a 
considerable portion of the field. It is rather 
in simpler narratives, that detail the truth oi 
the country districts of Europe or the adventure 
of some long ride in the East or the South, that 
most pleasure is to be found; and though past 
voyages were the novd of travel, and their 
literature was immense, it is sddom now that 
any voyage is interesting except it be scientific. 

Anthropology and ardisology, in their attempt 
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to realize [HimitiTe life and past epochal cavi- 
lization, embodr a lai^ eieineiit of trarel in 
Teiy interesting fonns. The reado* who pur- 
sues any of these lines, scientific, liteiaiT or 
adTentuTDiis, enlaiges his hotinm matmalhr, 
and few kinds of reading are took usefuL To 
know onrselTes better throiigfa literature is not 
difficult, but to know what is not ouiselTes is an 
exceedingly hard task. It is safer to distrust 
one's impression of the f<»eign, the distant and 
the long past, howerer exact it may af^^ear; 
but though the result may be imperfect, there is 
no better means than by intelligent and sym- 
pathetic bo(^ of traTel to free the mind from 
the intolerance that bdoogs to it by nature and 
to lessen the narrowness inherent in race, faith 
and habiL 

Hlstoiy is a prorince by itself, and it has 
been much omtesbed whether it should be 
r^arded UMxe as scienoe or UMxe as literature. 
A laige part of hisbcHy, as it has been writbai 
in the past, nerertheless, is of Uberaij quality, 
and many historians would have been tenacious 
of its literaiy rights. It is dear from the dis- 
cussion that histoiy ^ a litenuy bOenikm 

has ootain traits oi its own. Hie 
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beiungin^ to the histociani it weaisF the eojiKS 
a£ hn{^ mind. Thiicyc&&& who liisfc uncfeiKMik 
to wnbf history philusophfiaUy. pjreataii s ed ft 
in: a higihly ixna^BatLy^ Satrnu by p^sans^ azod 
^«^!x(& t&annitiiraibr.. y.intnfnfv;,. i&e maet ab- 
^iiiroing: muthscL rmrmhir^ moftes^ «if his^ w^k 
lUL tjnpasetiined piea with the ctmseiinB r^ 
:{imrt<'e$^ at jo: amsent oiator.. pintorTTg t&e 
:$utmi{^ TTmiiTng the p^ssims^ aiL^Qs^ appeaunc to 
t&f :$yinpat&itt^ a£ the isaihsr.. TkL Bki&eribiaiv 

c«sstiiir». T^ wod^ a£ the mun? mnsit h»- 



ni^^dd th^ ma^ le in: the :»f£ m ^miwiechcsL 
^ iMt «mter ^wmuttiiy into licasBtm^:: they jncy 
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zjtA peis&aiMsstilT cmbodr natioiuJ tradition and 

=»Tuitv kkalhr to anrthin;;: like the same 

dcSTW or in the same war as the older histories: 

thej ladk the imaginatiTe power, and are hence 

ineffectiTe in literature. The reader who makes 

a literary demand desires primarily the human 

truth oi faistoiy, its course of great events 

shown through famous characters, or its picture 

of the life of cities and of the common lot given 

in their human phenomena; he asks for the 

old spectacle of men, or masses of men« doing 

and suffering; histoiy has a literaiy interest 

for him in proportion as it becomes epical. 

Other kinds of historv mav be more exact and 

detailed, and enter upon parts of the field that 

dramatic and picturesque history ignores: but 

they have less human truth, or present truth in 

a less human form. Thucydides, Liv\* and 

Tacitus present this truth in an enduring form, 

and no literature is more imperishable in 

interest; the chroniclers of the Crusades, such 

as Froissart, composed vivid pictures of events 

which they witnessed that are incomparable 

portrayals of character, scene and the pageantry 

of stirring life in their day; and the historians 

who have been famous in English follow this 
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the nature of action, conscience, responsibility, 
the frailties of human nature, the issues of 
right and wrong, the morality of life. Such 
knowledge in English has mainly flowed from 
the Bible and passes current in the general 
mind without much distinction of literary stamp. 
Franklin and Emerson, however, are illustrious 
American names in this field, and in English 
the type is found in Bacon's Essays. Greater 
books than these are the Imitdtion of Christ 
and Marcus Aurelius' Meditations^ already 
mentioned, and on a lower plane Montaigne's 
Essays. The French, unlike the English, are 
peculiarly rich in books of maxims, pensees and 
characters, and can show a long series of bril- 
liant and talented masters in worldly and 
moral dicta which make a unique and charac- 
teristic part of their classic literature. The 
sense of the weight of meaning in the phrase, 
such as Burke was a master of, and of the salt 
of truth, is one of the last fruits of literary study 
and requires maturity both of mind and of ex- 
perience. Such literature in an express form 
is consequently rarely sought by the reader for 
its own sake and is commonly forced on him 

by its fame rather than by his original liking 
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The fsstx cctesK & rtr^:»TiDoe of literature 
almost as rcciad and vaz^i as that off tihe novel. 
It maT have arx sur-Scrt and treat it to anr end. 
The faiijiiiar essaj ir parbcular offers the most 
free piay to the xiersonalitT of the author, who 
shoix~s his c^rji tastes m it irith naturalness and 
brinxrs forward vhaterer of interest he has found. 
It also corresponds to the p^Atest disengage- 
ment of the reader's mind. One tires of long 
and serious pursuit and studious zeal in anv 
subject ; here is the opportunity for wandering, 
for the arocations of literature, for diversion. 
In the essay the author gives his companion* 
ship to the reader on a footing of friendly 
mutual interest in some passing matters as in 
conversation. The familiar essav is best when 
it approaches this form of talk with the reader, 
and solicits him without emphasis or resistance 
to a brief partnership in social pleasure. The 

master of the mode, it would be commonly 
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allowed, is Charles Lamb. In Elia there is the 
first requisite, a richly human personality. 
Lamb was a poet and a humorist, and thus 
yoked two elements of the most delightful play 
of life, sentiment and fun, in a companionable 
nature. He was fond of humanity and saw 
the spectacle of its daily a£Pairs and its ordinaiy 
guises with sympathy that passes from laughter 
to pathos almost without knowing the change, 
so absorbing and real is the human aspect of it 
all ; he is full of reminiscences, of life lived in his 
own neighborhood, even in his own home, and 
gives his reflections and anecdotes with intimacy ; 
he takes the reader into his life and gives him 
his confidence. Even in the purely literary 
parts of his work he never loses the sense that 
the poets and the old writers of golden prose 
are a part of himself, and to the reader they 
become phases of Lamb's personality and are 
more valued for showing his likings than for 
their private worth. In every essay of Elia^ 
whatever the topic, it is the company of Lamb 
that makes the pleasure. He escapes the for- 
mality of autobiography and the fragmentariness 
of letters, but keeps the intimate charm of the 

one and the discursive happiness of the other; 
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»s one nmtds;^ ft seens tke lilk of a man that is 
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written in the manner of the essayist. Indeed 
De Quincey knew no other mode of writing, 
and whether his subject was metaphysics or 
antiquity or a tale, he made an essay of it. His 
recollection, mingled here and there with the 
text, are of the same quality as Lamb's pictures 
of his school days, and the theme of revery, 
the dream touched with sentiment, is common 
to both. De Quincey excels by his pictorial 
power, and especially in that fantasy which 
paints the void, and in the imaginative sym- 
bolism which belongs more properly to visible 
art; even when it is the mind that acts, it is the 
eye that dreams, as, to take the great instance, 
in the almost hieratic figures of The Three 
Ladies of Sorrow. He excels also by his mar- 
velous verbal eloquence, with its exquisite 
sonorous and melodic effects, its march of 
climax and question, its vivid images of figures 
and situations, while sound and color seem 
as much a part of the work as in music or 
painting. Such passages as are to be found 
in The Ccesars or in Joan of Arc are hardly to 
be matched elsewhere for rich stylistic effects, 
and for the full flow and powerful molding of 

language to the uses of the voice which makes 
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eloquence. In the miscellaneous works of De 
Quincey it is such passages found at random, 
and also the dozen pieces of Tarious kinds <rf 
interest in which picturesqueness is sustained 
throughout, that stand prominently forth; but 
the subtlety of others, the extraordinary mental 
activity displayed, afford an interest hardhr 
less absorbing to the intelligence than the 
better known pieces are to the imagination. 
De Quincey is becoming, perhaps, a somewhat 
neglected author, as it is quite natural that he 
should be; but no author better shows the 
versatili^ of the essay, its adaptability to a 
variously stored and widely curious mind, its 
supple response to a flexible hand; and in the 
modes of thought, color and sound he was a 
master of intellectual and imaginative style, 
while the substance of his work retains great 
literary power. At the end, however, he leaves, 
as the best essayists always do, a personal 
impression and the sense of intellectual com- 
panionship. 

The essayists pass quickly away, because their 
service is for the most part a contemporary 
matter, engaged in observation and conmient 

on the ideas, interests and things of the day. 
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Carfjie, like I>e Qoincey, begins to be disre- 
^SLTried. Thou^ he wrote history, the more 
characteristic expressioa of his genius was in 
his earlier life in the form of the essay and of 
Sartor Re^artuSy which is substantially and in 

mamyr the work of an essayist. He illustrates 

ft 

the essay of the Quartnlies that is now out of 

date, with its long Presbyterian wind» its 

omniscience, dogmatism and belligerency^ but 

also with its high intellectual quality and sound 

moral fiber. In Cariyle the type had most 

literary power. He made it, after the way of 

the essayist, the channel of his personality, and 

showed increasingly the eccentric and r^pellant 

traits of his temperament, to which the Teu- 

tonism of his style and matter gaye at first a 

grotesque quality. It is Ukely that this trait, 

which hindered his acceptance by the public 

at the start, already proyes a disqualiBcation 

in the end as well, and is one reason for the 

lessening of his yogue. His personality is not 

attractiye, and the dress in which it is put forth 

is still less so; but it is a powerful personality » 

and its effect is the greater because, in the main 

part of his characteristic work, it is through the 

praise and apotheosis of personality in sur- 
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passing men that it is put forth and reflected, 
lie wrote of the hero in every part of the field, 
and made hero-worship a kind of initiation 
into his later more abstract doctrines of the 
divine right of force, the aristocracy of genius, 
the incompetency of masses, and all the rest of 
the reactionary gospel he preached in his vio- 
lent denunciations of modern democracy. The 
reader need not accompany him to the end; 
but in the earlier great essays, such as those on 
Bums, Goethe. Voltaire, and the like, and more 
particularly in Sartor Resartus, which is always 
an illuminating and invigorating book, he finds 
views of life and its workings in which philoso- 
phy lakes more effective possession of the essay 
than in any other writer. It is, too, philosophy 
in a highly imaginative form, whether stated 
in a system, if one can give that name to what 
is hardly more than one huge metaphor, in 
Sartor Resartus, or introduced as a comment 
in the critical biographical essays and the 
chapters on heroism. The interest is, of course, 
predominantly moral or social, but it finds 
literary expression, is blended with great figures 
and great events, with epical elements, with 
surpassing characters, with human truth, and 
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it never fails to be picturesque, fervid, glowing 
with conviction. The genius of Carlyle was, 
like De Quincey 's, primarily one for expression ; 
it is by its literary quality that his work con- 
tinues to make its appeal; among the essayists 
he is the moralist, the social philosopher, whose 
material is rather human life doing and suffer- 
ing than any abstract principle, and who sees 
it through the imagination. 

Lamb, De Quincey and Carlyle illustrate the 
essay in the three fields of sympathy, imagina- 
tion and morality, and they are excellent types 
of the English handling of the form which is 
very free. The varieties of it cannot be ex- 
hausted in a list. The tradition, perhaps, still 
is that the early essayists of the Queen Anne age 
are the classical exemplars of it, especially 
Addison and Steele; in both the reader feels the 
personality of the writer, as he also does in 
Goldsmith, somewhat with the intimate touch 
that Lamb gives, and when these three writers 
have human character for their subject, their 
charm lasts; but what really survives of them 
can be included in a small volume. The Eng- 
lish scholar will be acquainted with the essay 

of the eighteenth century and appreciate it, 
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but the reader will ctMniiKMihr spure it and torn 
to the quite diff»ent essayists of a later time, 
to the measured litcfair talk of Arnold cnt the 
exquisite portraits of Pater> who are the two 
last weUnestablisbed names in Ei^ and^ and to 
Lowell and bnerson amoi^ Americans, both 
of whom in different waTs weie masters of the 
form. The essajr keeps pace with the noTel as 
the kind of writing that seems best sailed to 
the ttse:s of onr public^ aifed libe that lanes from 
itt^tfuction to mese enhataiBnacnt aifed takes 
ennr ccuBiCMr fir^Mim tSae aitktse to tSae hmBorous. 

^l^ti^, A, «^ ^ ^ a«». ...» .od 

Ttieo^ aii^ lott&ier &anms off janiHe. imt tkese are 
tftie usaon Sanm$i on wftodk a lAcBainr ^^alne is 
Smbu^ aud :9i]i&bMndihr itkcfflzKiAe the isslne of 
GhntiAiiSK^ Sfine ^^Jlgie^dls <eff 3te ;rilftflritiiffBi aad the 
lUM'idi^ «df 3k$i itjnpedl &fi 3te Il^ser fA^ iathe 

Vsics^ «df imisi^^dlkatfurfiis^ (imIs; t&si^ k toffihen the 

ik^fK^^itit^ tSun^ ill in£^ mitt rvmufti isarf h^k 

voft% iniikwwrn. It i; 4i ^x^raraDini teagMsraenoe <rf 
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habits, to find such volumes and to profit by 
them. It is well to read books that have an 
established place and authors of reputation; 
but an open welcome and a broad tolerance 
also have their advantages, and there is often 
a freshness in the unknown writer, a sense of 
discovery and a heightened interest that are 
lacking in the books that all men read. In 
books of character and observation, especially, 
one finds this treasure-trove, which wins the 
reader more frequently by the wealth of its 
material than by the literary treatment, for a 
writer has often genuine matter who lacks the 
skill to adorn it in the telling. A plain tale, 
if it be originally interesting, always holds its 
interest. When so much is written as in our 
day, a great portion must have only a restricted 
vogue, but its excellence for those who find it 
is the same. In these humbler walks of litera- 
ture there is much more of actual entertainment 
and profit than is commonly acknowledged. 
The interest is the same as that of a classic, 
though it may not be so finely embodied, and 
the vitalizing power is the same, though it may 
not be so rich. The better way is to give a 

hearing to every promising book, without too 
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nnftiil lie finds iififiik lor ImiaBlf jud loifiNKs tikat 
i&^ jo^ smnd. T^ piwfsr to a^i^fjiiiiuiaie 
ilitonituffe dns mft iimih^ ite 'Pmwterit csercssr 
iqaMaai &e ifaighf?rif 'rtimnjilcR. T^ie <pfwfintial 
fim^ ^ ^ isuF^ ^^uft mafcpp Titorm^ 4paiEiT^ 
w^aA Mr^ 1^ -en^ jcnd Twants if i&p srl, miuit 
SFe &p mades of Trttnnanr ^lofli ite m^Girks: 
iK^ifiii Ans lis knDW!ii — jmd it is ^bisA kxKymn 
iflirOT^ fltimdHrf miflinK — tflif ferf iw 
knff^lei^ie i&, pm^igpR not Id mu^tasr a pobst 
IBhsfTBtnye in iite; ipntt pimyMff jcnd ^deboL hsA 
to i^^ih* it it> die oiintainjmriuy -wndd ia tibe 
wsutami muxfie nf Tsidii^r ^^t^^utt jftStcKfe <xir 
&Mte jai£ dnr^c^ imt nur i^mnadncs in cfor 
'mni timr.. It iff :ntttii£al 5ar a Imc^ ie> •&: frvr 
^miils^ :du<t jxrr tUB iuf^^ m Tf?ikBl ramiMttian ^iritii 
liSr jti; jt urs^ k;, ^hut "difw S 'Au^ n^ipeal lio its 
j«jT invnrtej;, thr ^hmk tr 'ixiui 'fme iPcSunos 
joii] tfaiA iw :TC|curii it$^ sitent Jrimids cf life. 
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comrades at oar fortunes and oar moods; thej 
are strong in oar affectioo because thcr are a 
part oi oar past. ScKh ticxdcs rtand apart on a 
shelf oi their o«n. and are mainlr daarics with 
some homUe coospanaois; not to know Httrak^ 
ture throogfa its k&gth and breadth and to be 
wise judges in its presEixx, bat to gather this 
little shetf-foL is &t best fniit of fitenrr apfm* 
ciation. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

LITERARY counsel is not far to seek. 
The apparatus for literary study is plenti- 
ful ; manuals, histories, commentaries and guides 
to the choice of books exist in profusion. There 
is an embarrassment of such riches. T he objec - 
tion to these is that, of the two traditionsJ ends 
of literature, to pl^^se and to instruct, they take 
note too exclusively of the second. The two 
ends should not be made to neutralize each 
other: vet this is often the case. Excess of 
instruction leads to one's being bored; exc^ 
of pleasure leads to frivolity. It is, perhaps, 
better to consider the process rattier than the 
ends. Literature is a key to one's own heart; 
it is also a kev to the lives of others; there are 
other ways of learning one's own nature and 
human nature in general, but outside of direct 
experience and observation literature is the 

principal means of obtaining knowledge of 
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human life. The most efficient form of the 
knowledge is that which art gives, storing it in 
typical examples in imaginative literature; but 
it also is found where art is imperfectly applied, 
as in the subsidiary forms of literature, or even 
where art is absent and truth is set forth barely 
and abstractly. Imaginative art condenses anB 
recreates experience in order to clarify it for the 
reason and magnetize it for the affections and 
sympathies. It seeks to include all of life and 
know it in its essentials. Instruction proceeds 
from the matter, pleasure from the form. The 
definition is somewhat narrow, however, and 
too antithetical, taking too exclusive note of 
merely aesthetic pleasure, whereas the pleasure 
arising from literature springs also from other 
than formal sources and is mixed of many 
kinds. The knowledge of human life is ante- 
cedent to the pleasure flowing from such knowl- 
edge in any form, and is the condition without 
which there can be no pleasure. The acquisi- 
tion and interpretation of experience is the core 
of the process, which looks to a broad compre- 
hension and penetration of the nature of hu- 
manity and its career in the past and the present. 

The starting point, however, is the individual, 
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the reader himself. It is this fact that makes 
it difficult to lay down a definite rule in literary 
study. The personality of the reader is never 
to be lost sight of. He has special aptitudes 
and tastes which make one book rather than 
another, one kind of literature rather than 
another, one epoch rather than another, a better 
mode of access to experience, a stronger stimu- 
lus to the imagination, a more vitalizing power 
to his whole being. Literature unlocks power 
of life in the individual as well as gives knowl- 
edge of life; it is best, in any instance, when 
the two are one act and the knowledge is given 
by the unlocking of power and as a consequence 
of it. The personality of the individual is the 
prime element in determining what is best for 
his growth in order that there may always be 
the greatest vital connection in his study of life 
between himself and his instruments: they 
should be, as it were, extensions of his own 
power, outgrowths of himself. It is wise for 
the reader, therefore, to have a large share of 
self-respect, to prefer his own natural choices, 
to give latitude to his own wandering tastes, 
to indulge his own character. He will give a 
fair trial to poetry and prose, lo this or that 
174 
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author, especially when recommended b y lo ng 
reputation and the judgment of generations, 
but, in the end, he will read or not read ac- 
cording as he finds his own account in it. 
The good reader is one who never abdicates; 
with him rests the decision in his own case. 
Though appearances may be against him, 
though he may remain long or even always in a 
lower range of taste and a narrower sphere of 
knowledge, it is better so than that he should 
default to himself. He cannot profitably get, 
ahead, in his reading, of the man he is; he can- 
not out-race his own shadow on life; he must 
build knowledge, experience, feeling, his world, 
in his own image, interpreting what is new by 
his own past and passing from the man he 
is to the man he may become by successive 
and natural stages of self-development. Self-re- 
liance, to trust one's own nature, is as radical a / 
necessity in literary study as in other parts of 
life; it is the best way of man-making. 

It has already been remarked that the simplest 
approach to literature is by means of the books 
nearest to the reader, which are in the main 
those of his own time and of the next preceding 

age. He is thus introduced to the living ideas 
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and most vivid interests of humanity in the 
world in which he has lo live, Ao exception 
should be made of the greatest books of world 
literature, but the exception is often more 
apparent than real. In their uaJy^rsaLappeal 
these books are contemporary with every age. 
Don^uiroie, the Iliad, Dante's Divine Comedy, 
for example, should be read in early life; sudi 
books are landmarks of the intellectual life and 
give proportion to all later reading; others, like 
Plutarch's Lives and Gibbon's History, should 
also be read in youth, and they have the advan- 
tage of giving a vast amount of human histoiy 
at a single stroke, expanding and storing the 
mind wonderfully with a sense of the extent and 
majestic movement of man's historic career. 
To read these works, whether of fiction, poetrj-, 
or history, is, at the time, an intellectua l fea t, 
and as conducive to confidence and vigor in the 
intellectual part of youth as winning a cup or 
turning the tide of a game in its physical part. 
t\\ is immaterial lo what degree the works be 
comprehended in their fulness and power; 
the reader takes what he can of them, and 
though he were a mature man he can do no 
more, for no one exhausts their richness; it is 
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su£Scient that in his^ youth he be in touch with 
life in its greatness, and there is besides a power 
in the years of boyhood to giye^ charm to such 
literature that is missed if it be read too late. 
The youth reads everything as romance, such is 
his mental freshness and the warmth of life in 
him and the fascination of the discovery of the 
scene of life and its doings. In the biography 
of the boyhood of genius such books continu- 
ally crop out as the great events and reveal- 
ing moments of the boy's life, those from which 
he dates his emergence into the world of men, 
his consciousness of the powers within and 
about him, his awakening; and what takes place 
in the boyhood of genius measurably occurs in 
ordinary youth placed in the same circum- 
stances. The great books of the world should ! j ' 
be put into the hands of youth at the earliest 
possible time. 

In the case of works of less eminence the 
natural way is to read English books, and, in 
particular, those of the last century. A so- 
called course of reading of any sort is seldom 
a very good mode of procedure. It is better to 
read single authors that attract the reader, to 

read a good deal of one author at a time, 
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to become familiar with him and his interests in 
life, as shown in his books, and with his ideas. 
K one has appropriated a few books thus with 
"wracily of interest and vigor of mind, if one has 
nude friends with a few autliors so as to know 
sad love them and prize them, he has learned 
the first secret, however unconsciousl)', and 
mastered the power of appreciation. The rest 
is oolv a repetition of the process as new authors 
come into the field of attention and new tastes 
and interests develop within and the old grow 
and fniclifv. In such a way of reading enthu- 
siasm should be an increasing trait, and enjoy- 
ment also. The value of a few authors weU- 
known and liked is greater to the mind than 
that of many authors imperfectly mastered; it 
is what friendship is to mere acquaintance ia 
societj-. A course of reading in the ordinary 
sense, as of the nineteenth-century poets, for 
example, has its principal convenience in the 
ample opportunity it gives the reader for such 
« private selection, but he should consign his 
fortunes to his own choices or seek only such 
guidance as may serve to direct him to new 
Hues of attention, to open ideas to him, to ex- 
ercise his reflection in fresh ways and to give 
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him the sense of grBapotlnr in his pfeasmtes and 
support in them. It is the reader miio reads 
the book, and v^at he pots inio ft is nnioiown 
to any one else cseept Inr an inluilive sjmpathj; 
the reaction of his own past on the Ixxlk is often 
the most Urii^ part of ib Tafaie to him; he dioakl 
be kft moch to himself, or if not so left he 
shook! keep moch to himself. The best readen 
in ocdleges are those who take their own waj 
somewhat carelesdy bat obstinately like Cal- 
verlcy and Emcrscm. After a while the s[Aeres 
of the f a^wite aothns wiio are known and 
prized will b^in to grow more indusive; the 
authors wifl gather into groups, the Lake 
Scho(4, the iHothcffaood of Keats and Shelley, 
the neo-pagans, as the case may be, and the 
groups win b^in to ooalesce into the romantic 
movement as a wIkJc. When this stage is 
readied, the time has come for such aid as 
literary lusbMies can give in tracing the con- 
nections <rf the age, drawing out the general 
traits, the historic position, the antecedents of 
the wh<^; sudi information, though it belongs 
to history, is an aid to the fuller and espedally 
the more intelligent appreciation oi the authors. 

It is, however, the authors that should be in 
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SilAe jwsiifiid or tflie mcmssiiBiA wioc&i cBobsaees 
flbsnju mp iter jd leitflt js ^&t <{^UECBc!hesaillae filezarr 

(diaice ^ IkkjSs ivilSbjii neBch* <!aD(tenmar&rr 

litemtoTe until 1^ -vlidk 5s .^rrsig^ed as a lii«^ 

loxicid peoiod. It i§ lietler to take liie great 

sa&0is £rsL ^^^lo ^r^^pe w^sit to liieir oasitem- 

poncxies imd to time; to know Skdte^eare, 

Spacer. MDtan. Pc^ Grar, among U»e poete, 

jEnd Bacon, Swi£L Fielding, Goldsmiflu Bmke 

among tiie prose "initers. The rule is to know 

&st the grcsBtefit of &D and to lie fairnHaT witii 

them. In F/nglifgh it is of littie ntilitT to asoend 

kigher than the FlizalietlLBn age. CfaaDoer is 

a gi^eat 'wiiter, but to all intents and purposes 

liis language is a past dialect of KnglifAi, and 

to the general reader is nnintelHgible; outside 

of Chaucer earlv Fiuglwh literature lias cnlr a 

scholastic interest. It is agreeable, even if one 

should never command justly a wbole period 

of English, to make acquaintance irith some 

minor period, or rather group, and to know it 

with thoroughness. Ilie Lake Sciool, or the 

Queen Anne essayists, or the religious writers 
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of the seventeenth century, or the cavalier poets, 
or Dr. Johnson's circle, are examples; intimate 
knowledge of such a group, with which the 
reader has a natural sympathy, discloses attract- 
iveness and significance in literature in quite 
a different way from its appreciation in single 
authors, and to have such an acquaintance with 
a group is a mental satisfaction. The minor 
literature of both prose and poetry in English 
can be easily controlled in books of selections, 
either confined to a single author, as in the case 
of Swift, or in anthologies, as in the case of 
the Elizabethan lyric. In general, it is unde- 
sirable to confine one's choice either to prose or 
poetry, or to any one kind of literature; fiction 
should alternate with drama, and the essav with 
the lyric, since the complexion of life is thus 
better preserved and wholeness of literary taste 
secured. Neither should one read the classics 
always, and think time wasted if bestowed on 
less imposing books ; it is as if one were to make 
the week one eternal Sabbath. One cannot 
in literature any more than in life live at the 
top of his forces; and whether it be "the difiScult 
air of the iced mountain's top" or the breath of 

Arcfady that the reader inhales, he must be 
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A man a flcnoiar m 
litemtiiiT^ Imt it is jaBmned lliat viiat 
&t imder desireE is fiie power of litermtiive 
joid not kii0ir]edge of it in ibelL H one desires 
llie kucfirledce of iL lie mmru adies it aciiolBfiti- 
odhr ftmngii dictiaiuzies, Tnaimak, hiwtiwies, 
ue liimdred TarietieB of niniiiiKuL A certam 
degree ti knoirledge is flernoeaUe; htit if nmdi 
is iT^qmred to malce a book jntplBgMp., it is 
|BmcticftIhr M, dead book for fiie genexml reader, 
liiterarv luskair is tlie moBt uuLruutwurlli^ f Gfrm 
of lustoarr, and is to be icad idlii nmdi dnbaoiis- 
neas; the subject is nnmji^f^ and involves many 
intaiipble etements, !nie dmorler it is and tbe 
more confiiied to a tabolakkm of frtrmal fact 
and well made out ^emenl traite, Ibe moic 
useful It is to the Teader. The other iDumina- 
tkm that he mar desbe is better iomid in tbe 
fissays of i^^psreciative critics i&e Lamb or acute 

commeotatoss I&e Colerid^ in biographies 
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strongly personal in their narrative, and in the 
history of social manners, the fund of reminis- 
cence and other side-lights which make us 
acquainted with such a group as that of Pope 
or of Johnson. The reading of memoirs, gen- 
erally, is a great aid to literary study since they 
present the facts in a strongly human form. It 
is human truth that is the great subject of litera- 
ture; it is the scene and play and fortune of life 
itself; and to substitute literary history for it, 
as a matter of lives, dates, periods, movements, 
and styles, and social and political phenomena 
and the like, is as if in art one were to read 
manuals and catalogues and theories of per- 
ception instead of looking at pictures and 
statues. It is true that the education of the 
eye and heart by contemplation of visible beauty 
is a subtle thing; so is the education of the soul 
by literature; but it is a very real thing, well- 
nigh omnipresent in life; and it issues not in 
information, however detailed and well-ordered, 
about the thing, but in insight into life and fate, 
in sympathy with whatever is human, in appre- 
hension of what seems the divine, — issues, that 
is, in the greater power to live. This, and not 
mere instruction, is the end of literature; and 
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this, and not mer e inf ormation, is the end of 
liteiuij^study. 

The approach to foreign literature, outside 
of the universal works already mentioned, is a 
more difficult matter; yet to know English 
literature alone is like knowing English histoiy 
without the history of the continent, and it is 
the more defective because foreign elements 
enter strongly into English literature which 
has displayed great assimilative and sympathetic 
power with r^ard to the literature of other 
lands. The question of translations is to be 
met at the threshold. Greatly as opinions 
diflPer on the subject, it is useless for the reader 
to suppose that even in the best translations 
he gets either the original work, or its equivalent 
as a form of art, or in its native meaning to its 
own people. In poetry, more particularly, he 
gets only a diminished glory; to read a great 
poet in a translation is like seeing the sun 
through smoked glass. There is a double 
obstacle; the form itself is untranslatable, the 
melodic mold of life in language; and, in 
addition, the native temperament, mixed of 
race, circumstances and long tradition, is as- 
sumed in the poem to be in alliance with it, 
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to respond to and support it and assist in its 
understanding, and the more national the work 
the greater is its reliance on this suggestiveness, 
which is only completed in meaning and reach 
by the power of the race, its intuition, its ideals, 
its associations, all that is unspoken in it pass- 
ing into the poem and becoming a silent but 
potent language there. To understand a can- 
zone of Dante or of Leopardi one must feel as 
an Italian feels; to appreciate its form he must 
know the music of the form as only the Italian 
language can hold and eternize it. Translation 
is impotent to overcome either of these difficul- 
ties; at the best it yields an imperfect rendering 
of both form and meaning, making an indiflPer- 
ent appeal by inferior means; generally in the 
translation of a great classic the uninstructed 
mind naively wonders why it was ever thought 
great. Prose suflFers less than poetry, it is true, 
but the case of Don Quixote, perhaps the most 
untranslatable of prose works though many 
times attempted, shows the presence there of 
the same difficulty. 

The natural approach to foreign literature is 
through those portions of it which have a near 

tie to English. The fundamental tradition of 
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English poetry, on its foreign side, is classical 
in its sources and is continued by the medium 
of the South mainly by Italian literature. 
Greece^and Italy have conbibuted most to Eng- 
lish poetry; familiarity with their literature and 
the Latin, which naturally binds them and is 
intermediary, is most useful to the reader in 
his study of English, and also most easy in the 
expansion of his interest beyond the domain 
of English. Greek is so fundamental in our 
culture that it is hardly possible to overestimate 
its importance. Whenever the reader finds 
anything about Greece that he has not read, 
it is a safe rule to read it; he is sure to find it 
useful. Whether in the form of direct trans- 
lations or of those scholarly interpretations of 
the Greek genius, literary, artistic, and social, 
in which English is unconunonly rich, the 
study of the Greek is a means of growth in 
literary power and in conunand of literaiy 
methods and points of view, more valuable by 
far than is the case with any single literature 
of the later world. Its usefulness in the drama 
has already been mentioned; but it illustrates 
every poetic form with brilliant examples and 

is hardly less universal in prose. The novel, 
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in its perfection, was a later product; other kinds 
of narrative, however, were practised with un- 
surpassed skill; and, speaking generally, (^reek 
prose is unrivaled in beauty, while in matter 
it is full of wisdom that grows not old. The 
Greek is full of ideas and deeply engaged with 
them, and in intellectual interest is on a parity 
with modem literatures. The more the reader 
enters into these writings, the more he wonders 
at the intelligence of that people and at the 
amount of their literature which is still modern 
in interest, whether as a picture of life or as 
a discussion of truth or for simply aesthetic 
qualities. Greece is the most interesting coun- 
try of all in a human way, and excelled all in 
the art of literature, which is the most human 
of the arts. The more familiar the reader be- 
comes with Greek books, and with the ideals 
of the people that produced them, and the 
more he is able to take the intellectual and 
aesthetic mold of the Greek into his own mind 
and have Greek habits of perception, the better 
is he fitted for literary appreciation of any 
kind ; he has the criteria of judgment planted in 
himself and carries them about implicit in his 

mind. It is for this reason that in literature 
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rlMM^I education was so cliiiirul in tkr past; 
ft dndkiped mndh tliat nn i lfiiiri> lilnahu r and 
makes il izkstinctnnp. Hie leader^ tiioiigli not 
dassieallT edncated^ can stiQ regain for hinwrlf 
a certain part of tki$ loet bendft^ hf attrntion 
Id Gicek; the BnatiZKe k in &c£f of tke liigliest 
interest^ and mastor d it gnn» mho an under- 
ihindirig and eoBmaad of the Iftaatmes that 
gmw out of ft ia la&er dajSy w&idk ■**^^™g else 




Next to Greek the Italian is Bnoat Be|Mirtant, 
hoA in eoaawetfioii w^ Fngfi^ poetrr* which 
has oflen heen in dkiae toiadk wiSk iL and for 
ib own poetie TaicBe; hat Italian Ete g atuige need 
not be so ttioroagfdT kmjwit as the Greek. 
In gjexHraL FngfiiA acc^^iamiance w^ ft is con- 
fined to the few Sunoos poets and one or two 
pcwe wrdffiB. ItaEkn IBasratnze ^ ^eex extei^ 
sme and is (^ a hs^ degree oi oi&ize. but it k 
eashr apcKecsabed xnsbssB the reader has 



acquaintance w^ the eoini£nr ibeff and a feve 
of the people ti^ comes firam posooal con- 
tact. The Latm GiiefabiEe^ alsow is b> be known 
rather hj a few great write c a^ than in its broad 
exbenL It is best approached through French 

entusy who present £t w& more hibelfigence 
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than other scholars and with the comprehen- 
sion of minds native to it. Finally, French 
literature is the most useful in the modern field, 
both for the abundance and vigor of its Ideas 
and for entertainment, for the scope of its view 
of life and the world and its skill in the literary 
interpretation of life through imagination and 
reflection. Paris is still the intellectual center 
of Europe, of ideas and the pleasures of a 
refined culture of every sort, and in French is 
found the best practise of the literary art in the 
modern world. Though sporadic writers of 
genius are scattered here and there through 
Europe, it is in France that the art is most 
surely sustained, most variously illustrated, and 
fills the largest sphere. Its literature in the 
past, too, is one of the most splendid in the 
world; for centuries it has not failed in great- 
ness in any age. It is nearer in temperament 
and substance to the English than is the Italian, 
and therefore more accessible, and a compre- 
hensive study of it is the most substantially 
fruitful of all foreign study, though it is less 
formative than the Greek. The German liter- 
ature has had but slight contact with English, 
and that not important; though kindred in 
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lii^piifT and to a leas extcot in imot^ the £ng* 
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the mind is useful in its own way; but cul- 
ture^ and not learning is the true end of literary 
study. It is a power of life that is sought, 
"more life and fuller that we want/' Imagina- 
tive literature is a great resource for such 
growth; to live over again the vivid moments of 
life, as they are set forth by the poets, the 
dramatists and the novelists, to see the procession 
of historic life in its great events and the con- 
stitution of man in its surpassing characters 
and its crises of fate and passion, to know the 
human truth of life in whatever form, is the end 
in view. It is, therefore, a fatal diversion of 
interest to attend to the facts of literary history, 
to biographical and social detail, to discussion 
of the problems involved, and in general to sub- 
stitute the comment for the text. Such study 
should be kept strictly subsidiary to the eluci- 
dation of the matter, and so far as possible 
should be dispensed with. The question is 
not how much the reader can know about the 
work, the author and the age, but whether he 
truly responds to the poem, romance, or essay, 
and finds there an expansion of his conscious- 
ness of life, a stimulation of his own powers, an 

inner light for his own soul. He should avoid 
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^ the comment in all its forms, so far as is pos- 
sible, and give himself to the work. 

Secondly, he should take the greatest masters 
first, in the order in which interest in them 
naturally arises in his mind. Some reasons for 
this have already been given. The main rea- 
son, however, is that in their works the great 
and commanding features of life, its contour 
both as romance, fate and character, its moral 
geography, are to be found. One who has read 
the Hebrew prophets, the Greek dramatists 
and Shakespeare has a view of the essentials 
of life in its greatness that requires little sup- 
plementing; his reading thereafter is for defini- 
tion and detail, for the temporal modeling of 
life in different periods and races and nations, 
for the illumination of it in exceptional men 
and women and in high types of character or 
romantic circumstances; it is, in general, rather 
verification of old truth than anything more 
that he finds. In this sense the great writers 
suffice of themselves, if they be thoroughly 
known, without the need of reading many books; 
this is often to be observed in life, for it is not 
needful to read much but to read well ; yet it is 
only in maturity that the depth and power of 
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life in the great writers is realized, and the way 
in which they summarize and contain the 
lesser multitudinous books of their time, and 
become lasting memorials of man's life in their 
age, is understood. If these writers are early 
known a longer time is given for the develop- 
ment of this richer meaning that only familiarity 
and the passage of time can bring out of the 
page. 

Lastly, as was said at the beginning, litera- ^ 
ture is a means of extending and interpreting 
experience so that the reader by mental growth 
may become more truly man by including in 
his view the compass of man's life and develop- 
ing in himself the powers of response to it that 
he possesses; it exists for the use of the indi- 
vidual in self-development. This is the point 
of view that has been maintained with perhaps 
wearisome iteration in these chapters. It is 
the personal appeal of literature that has been 
dwelt on as being its characteristic value in cul- 
ture. Personality is the genius of life. It is 
natural, therefore, that those books should 
be preferred in which the personal appeal is 
^strongest, and this has been indicated as being 

the right choice of the reader; and also those 
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books should be preferred in which the matter 
is put forth in the most personal form, whether 
by the creative power of the imagination in the 
greater kinds of literature or by the power ci 
narrative and criticism in its lesser forms. In 
this way life is seen most vividly, picturesquely 
and with human excitement; life yields itself 
most richly in the forms of romance, whether in 
imagination or in fact Personality in the 
presentation does not involve any diminution 
of the truth. It is mental truth, not material 
fact, that literature gives; literature is cardess 
of fact as such, it is nothing whether the thing 
was actual; the reader must learn to live in the 
mind and not in the senses, in principles and 
not in facts, in ideal reality as it is to the shap- 
ing mind and the dreaming heart of the writer ; 
and even when the traveler relates an adventure 
or describes a landscape before his eyes, it is by 
an ideal element in it that he makes the true 
appeal. Ideal truth has its best embodiment 
in a person and the human events that happen 
to him. Life is then at its high tide. Study 
has great deadening power over life; and when 
the reader finds this deadening influence in his 

pursuit of literature, when p ersonality begins to 
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fade from the page^ and the abstract^ the para- 
sitical, the fact encroach, and literature becomes 
rather . a form of knowledge than of life, then 
he is losing the proper good of literature; 
and he should seek again in himself and his 
authors the vitality of a personal touch, the 
connection of life, the power of human truth. 
The great thing is to remain alive, in one's 
reading, and nowhere should the principle of 
life be more sacredly guarded than in its most 
immortal presence, — imaginative literature and 
those other forms that take their color from its 
human methods. 
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